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.PREFACE- ■ ■ ^ 

td T^EiFIRSj: E'DITfON 



In the folltrwiilg" f)ages reproduced, wi^h,,a Jew 
alterations, the * Lectures ‘oit'RlIfVada; ‘ ‘given 'fey me> last 
year, at the University offIBombay, in connection with 
the post-graduate studies. My object has been just to 
place in the hands of a beginner of the study of the Rigveda 
a handbook which would serve as a popular and con^ 
venient introduction, so as to enable him to enter upon 
the study with confidence and cheerfulness. For several 
reasons, it was not possible to do full justice to the 
subject, and the treatment of the few topics which alone 
could be touched upon, was bound to be cursory and 
incomplete. I have tried only to present in an inter est»- 
ing and easily digestible form the modicum of informa'* 
tion with which a student of the Rigveda should be equip- 
ped. It is hoped that the reading of these pages would 
induce a student to know something more of the Rigveda 
and would give him the general outlook necessary to 
begin the study in the right spirit Before concluding 
I have t,6 request that this h^dbook to the study of the 
Rigveda, with all its imperfections, may deserve sympathy 
and indulgence at the hands of the readers. 

Elph INSTONE College, \ 

Bombay. > V. S. G. 

Aprilj5,t915. y 


Preface to the Second Edition. 

As the earliest documents throwing light upon the 
history of the early Aryan settlers of India, the hymns of 
the Rigveda should be, to Indians, a perennial source of 
interest ^d inspiration. It is, therefore; not a little strange 
to find that Rigvedic studies should evoke,’ even in the 
present restless ceritury of research and ihvestigation, of 
raccavation and revaluation, so little genuine interest in 
India, the cradle of these songs, the country where these very 
hyrnns have in time by '■gone been studied and taught with 
such meticulous care and deep-rooted attachments and^O^en 
reverence* The only Indian Scholar who in recent years 
had seriously studied the Vedas and tried to arrive at an 
independent conclusion as to their meaning and, was 

my Guru, the late Professor Rajaram Ramakrisbna %agvat. 
His researches have suffered underserved neglect at the 
hands of his countrymen, and, owing to their being written 
in Marathi, have after barely twenty years, passed mto 
unmerited oblivipn* 

, , The^text of the Rigveda, it is true, has come dpwn to 
JUS in a form not wholly authentic. Handed dowii thrpugh 
untold vistas of centuries exclusively by oral tradition the 
Rigveda Samhita has in the mouths of the devout recites 
not entirely escap^ that fate which is uniformly shared, in* 
alL pUmes and all ages, by similar works which hav6 ori^^ 
nated in some early historical epoch and hj^ive continued 
on through succeeding epochs of linguistic and 
development. Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid 
dia^t.the tradition of the Rig^ uniqufi for its antiquity, 

purity and continuity m the hiatpry of world literature, and 
particularly in the history of the literatures of the Indo" 
ger manic family. The oldest remnants of the Iranian 
group are the cuneiform inscriptions dafing from about 500 
B. G. and the A vest a, which haS come down to us with 
numerous and multiform corruptions^ written in a' deffentive 
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alphabet, which renders its decipherment an arduous and a 
problematic task. The early history of Greek has to be 
pieced together laboriously frorn imperfectly preserved 
inscriptions; the language of the Homeric poems, which are 
considerably later than our Rigvedic hymns, is regarded by 
competent critics' as an artificial dialect. Latin is known 
to us from about the third century B. C., that is nearly 1200 
years later than the latest period tp which Vedic hyrrms 
haVe been assigned by some Western scholars. Gothic, the 
most archaic language of the Germanic group, is kown to us 
chiefly through the translations of the Bible made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the fourth century of the Christian era. Of the 
Balta-si^^sabmc branch, Old Prussian died out in the sevens 
teenth century; only some few imperfectly, recorded 
specimens of Old Prussian have been preserved to us and 
they dfete from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
literary record of Gaelic, the most important branch of the 
Celtic group begins in the eighth century A. D. and only 
from the commencement of the twelfth century , do we iwA 
any ’ manuscripts which contain lagos and theologicsd 
literature. It is needless to multiply; instances. The value 
and importance of the Rigveda Samhita for linguistic, 
mythological and historical research is commonly acknow*' 
ledged, if not fully realised in India. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that fhb imposing structures of Indo-germatnic 
j Philology "and Mythology have been reaped on^and would 
I have been impossible to rear without — the solid and broad 
I foundation of Rij^edic tradition And this Rigveda is our 
I heritage. We have the prior right to its exploit^tibn. Itis 
I pur duty to ex^cise that right Furthermore it is improper to 
I impose on European : scholars the brrrden of interpteting 
j o^iterature, our past We must fit ourselves to should^ 
0# tiwn burdens. And for that we must equip outielvas 
all the paraphernalia of ' thd technique of modern 
philplbgical and historical research. The t^entietii century 
ia a b^^fury of specialists- , 

• '■ ,, ’ '' 

It is a sign of the times that the Bombay Univeifstfy^ 
recently reorganising its Deparment pf Post^graduatb Stiwfies 
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has inaugurated a course of lectures on the Rigveda. It is 
anticipated that the arrangement will be a . permanent one. 
Here is, an opportunity for yoting Indians to learn, unde^ 
competent guidance, the correct method and the results pf 
latest researches in the interpretation of the Rigveda^ It 
may be confidently hoped that the new scheme launched 
by the University will meet with ready tesporise from the 
student world, and, in the fullness pf time, will fruct>4y in 
reti;Wakening in India the interest in Vedic studies* 

Nothing could serve better as an el eme'ntary guide to 
Vedic studies than this little hand-book, : which embodies 
the lectures delivered under the auspices of the University 
of Bombay by the late Dr. Ghate, whose dissertation on the 
Vedanta, accepted as a doctor thesis by the Universiiy ^pf 
Paris, entitles him to a rank among the leading Sanskritists 
of the present generation. It has served^ — ^and served 
Well— the needs of the graduate students for over a decade 
2ind a call for a second edition is a clear indication of its 
just merits and well-deserved popularity. The lectures 
have been re-printed here, with the eacclusion of .what ap- 
peared to the editor as superfluous matter: the correction of 
Bome minor errors and inaccuracies : Und finally addition of 
an index (compiled by. Mr. N. N. Kulkarni, B. A., of the 
Bhandarkar Orieiital Research Institute) and, of soine 
supplementary matter, chiefly in the shape of foot notes. 
These latter [ are mainly irit ended to draw the attention of 
the student to important works in.: this field which have 
afi^ared since the book was written. For the conve- 
nience of Indian students, with a;Hdew to facilitate reading 
and studyr Sanskrit wprds and names have throughout been 
printed in Dpvaneigari character^, 


The student may further cpi|^ult wi|h advantage the 
chapters by Professor A. Beiriedile Keith on, th4 age of the 
/ Rigveda and the period of tkes^ fefer' Samhitas in the 
"^fA €mmhriige HMory of India, volume {\922% They contain 
which, if not whoRy convincing, are ^kighly interesting 
arm suggestive. . . . 



While the revised edition was passing through the 
press there appeared two important aids to Rigveda study 
which could not be noticed in the body of the book : one 
of them is a new translation of the Rigveda by the nesfeor of 
Vedic studies, Professor Karl Geidner of the University of 
Marburg, and the other is a contribution to Rigveda 
Lexicography by Walter Neisser more elaborate, much 
more copious than Grassman’s dictionary of the Rigvedat 
which it supplements. It is .not impossible that the next 
generation will require and produce another translation and 
another dictionary of the Rigveda. If so, may it come to 
pass that they a^e from the pen of one who is proud to regard 
this ancient Samhita of the hymns of Rishis as his own, 
proper heritage I . . , . 


Shandarkar Oriental 
^Research Institute, 


POONA 


March I si, 1926 , 


V. S. SUICTHANKAR. 
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LECTURE I- 


INTRODUOTION 

General neglect of the study of tiae Veda in India — why the Rigveda 
should be atiidied — the study essential for a right understanding of Indian 
history— ’the influence of the Veda seen everywhere and at all times — the 
study essential for the history cf the world — important from the point of 
view of Coraparative Philology — the effect of the introduction of Sanskrit 
to Western scholars — contrast between classical Sanskrit and Vedic 
Sanskrit ~'/or/wna and — some interesting facts in the history of words 
—the roots and neglect of the study of the Rigveda Toast 

excusable under the present circumstances — the plan of the course of 
lectures. 

Complaints are often made by students that tire study of 
the Rigveda, which is very dry, is absolutely wanting not 
only in interest but also in utility. The same spirit 
animates our and who spend their whole lives 

in tiie study of one or more branches of philosophy or 
sciences like grammar and rhetorics, but none of whom 
seems ever to have given even a passing thought to the 
study of the Vedas. And this spirit seems to have bean 
handed down from generation to generation, from very old 
times, to judge by the fact that even the oldest known 

grammarian, whose has the honour of being regarded 

by the orthodox people as one of the or works specially 
intended as helps to the study of the Veda, deals with the 
grammar of the Vecii^;l^guage only in a perfunctory manner* 
And the same is the Case with the modern, highly popular 
manual of grammar, with every begins the 

study of the subject, and whose knowledge is quite essential 
to every Sanskrit scholar wiether of the ancient or the 
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LECTUBK I. 


introductioa^ 


General neglect of tbe study oi the Veda in India — why the Rigvecia 
should be studied— the study essential for a right understanding of Indian 
history— the influence of the Veda seen everywhere and at all times — tht 
study essential for the history cf the world — 'important from the point of 
view of Comparative Philology— the effect of the introduction of Sanskrit 
to Western scholars — contrast between classical Sanskrit and Vedic 
Sanskrit —/orfuno and some interesting facts in the history of words 

—the roots and ^P^-~neglect of the study of the Kigveda feast 

excusable under the present circumstarices — the plan of the course of 
lectures. 

Complaints are often made by students that tlie study of 
the Rigveda, which is very dry, is absolutely wanting not 
only in interest but also in utility. The same spirit 
animates our and who spend their whole lives 

in tlie study of one or more branches of philosophy or 
sciences like grammar and rhetorics, but none of whom 
seems ever to have given even a passing thought to the 
study of the Vedas. And this spirit seems to have been 
handed down from generation to generation, from very old 
times, to judge by the fact that even the oldest known 

grammarian, whose has the honour of being regarded 

by the orthodox people as one of the or works specially 
intended as helps to the study of the Veda, deals with the 
grammar of the Vedi^fJ^nguage only in a perfunctory manner. 
And the same is the case with the modern, highly popular 
manual of grammar, with l*vbich every begins the 

study of the subject, and whose knowledge is quite essential 
to every Sanskrit scholar whether of the ancient or the 
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modern type — I mean, the of fnw wherein 

.all the of MOTft dealing with the Vedic idiom have been 
put together in a section by itself called the 
which forms the last chapter of the book, studied by very 
few ^rr#s. The class of ^TfP^s known as^fws who can recite 
the Vedic texts from beginning to end without a mistake, 
but who are absolutely ignorant of the meaning thereof, also 
testifies to the fact, that the systematic ex^esis of the Veda 
has been woefully neglected. How and why this Spirit 
came over the votaries of Sanskrit is ah enigma, especially 
when we remember that in the the oldest known work 
dealing with the exegesis of the Veda, the author conclude^ 
his introduction to the work with a high eulogium of him 
^ho understands the meaning of the Veda and a scathing 
censure of him who only repeats the words without knowing 
their meaning. The verses on accoimt of their 
and simplicity deserve quotation r' 

w 

a 

ar risatsfif ii 

sr W ??: 5[«i^ I 

3(T Ir t 

'TOrT JTPm € 3r?reTO3«<?w: .11 

What has been said so far is, of course, only geueraiity 
true, as one Cannot shut one’s eyes to the work done in fhe 

1 h 18 and 19* The first two verses are looked upon as 

interpolations by some; but that does not affect our position, , 
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field by especially during the period of special activity 

about the 14th century A.D„ to which I shall have occasion 
tP refer in a subsequetit lecture. 

The disappointment experienced by the present student 
of the Veda is due more to the wrong standpoint which the 
student takes than to the nature of the study itself. The 
archaic character of the language and the distance by which 
we are removed from the Vedic times no doubt contribute 
to make the study difficult and tedious, but these drawbacks 
are nothing compared to the utility of the study and the 
interest which would follow from it if it is only pursued in 
the right spirit. 

\j^ yourig. readers, come to the Rigveda with the 
hope of finding in it the most sublime poetry ? Then I am 
not surprised at the disappointment which would be in store 
for you. You must not expect to find in the Rigveda the 
smooth and. melodious verses of nor the deep and 

heart-rending emotions of nor the polished and jing- 

ling music of nor the elaborate and highly finished art 
ofJTT?, nor the deep significance of nor the Iwwildeiv 

ingly comple x phrases pjgFT.l All the same it cannotbe 
denied that the hymns of the R^ved a, at least some of them, 
are such as the goddess of poetry , would be proud off The 
faed:mess and beautiful imagery which dbarac^erize the 
h^ns addressed to the Aurora, the heroic simplicity of 
some c# the hymns addressed to the Thundering Btdl, the 
homeliness which p©cvades soma of the hymns to stSt, cannot 
but appeal to a sympathetic and appreciating reader. Thoiii^h 
Rigveda as a work of poetry cannot at ail sf and com-: 
pariton with best specimens of Sanskrit classical poefry. 
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Still it has something indescribable in it which cannot be 
lightly passed over. 

Do you again expect to find profound philosophy in the 
Rigveda ? Do you wish to have cut and dry systems of 
thought providing answers to such questions as,—** Who 
am I ?** “ What is the relation between the individual soul 
and the highest soul ?** ** What becomes of me after death ?*’ 
In the Rigveda you cannot meet with the solutions of such 
and other problems of life. System and arrangement of 
thoughts calculated to solve a particular problem of life are 
absent from the Rigveda. The philosophy of the Rigveda 
proper, if philosophy it can be called, is much more practical. 
The ^f^s with their frankness euid simplicity, promise to 
offer sacrifices to gods, provided they in return bestow on 
them cattle and lo ng lif e, war-like sons and riches. “ Did I 
not bring to thee an offering of my prayers and oblations ? 
Then why dost thou, O god, abstain from conferring on me 
long life and continuity of sons?'* — asks the of a god 
more than once Those hymns of the Rigveda which 
attempt to solve the riddle of life, are an exception and strike 
one as unvedic ; and from the point of view of language and 
syntax, such hymns have been libw authoritatively declated 
to be late productions, forming, as it were, the connecting 
links between the earlier Vedic drought and its later phase 
culminating in the ; and it must be stated here, that 

even these latter me far from being expressions of one 
pariacdar system of philosopbyi Thus, it is no wonder, if 
thiose who are familiar with the close miid techirfcai 
of rTO* works, or with the abstnrse ai^gumentation of Vedto^ 
tists like would, on opening the pages of the Rtg- 

veda, ttuh away their faces through sheer disappointment 
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Then, wt ^should one study the Rigveda ? Because it 
is the sole means of knowing the history of the early 
Aryans. The Rigveda is the oldest record pf the Aryans 
j, whose immediate descendants we are. It .belongs to a period 
thousands of years removed from us, of which no other 
records, no monuments . are available. It is indeed very 
fortunate that the Rigveda, though so old and voluminous 
in extent, has been preserved to us, in a form correct to a 
^ • syllable, by oral tradition in our country. In the Rigveda, 

we are face to face with our ancestors, we see how they 
^ lived, how they spoke, how they thought, what religion and 

faith they professed, how they worshipped their gods, what 
their ideals were. 

But it may be interposed, let the student of antiquity 
read the Rigveda ; why should every Sapskrit student be 
i / compelled to study it? To these persons we reply that 
¥ study of the Rigveda is essential not only to a student 

I of antiquity, but also to the student of Indian history of the 

’ 1 ?^ present time. M"he Indian mind is the same in many , 

^ ^ spects, whether in the Vedfc Age or in the 20th century 

If it be asked what that unifying principle is which runs 
through all the severdi aspects of Indian life and tempera- 
ment, we reply, it is the influence of the Veda and Vedic | 
Age, which has ijerraeated all strata of Indians and which is \ 
se^m in every little act of ours. Whether it be religicm, ? 




whether it be philosophy* morals, literature or socid habits^ 
we detect everywhere its influence. "jOur religioi^ ceremepies 
xpey haT^ )^^ more elaborate and artificial and some" 
in ch^suacter, still We cannot lose sight 
the b^is of the Veda, We cannot open an Indian booh 
without being thrown back on mx earlier authority which is 
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the Veda* andi which is regarded as basis of all our 
knowledge, both sacred and profane. The refined poetry 
of the philosophical vigour of the voluptuousi 

mysticism of and epic simplicity of atrd 

all admirable in themselves, would, however, float before 
Our eyes like the mirage of a desert, unless they are provided 
1\rith the historical background by the Vedas. Likewise all 
the systems of philosophy or ^^s, and all codes of law 
profess to impart the teaching of the Veda. 

The study of the Rigveda is essential not only for a 
complete understanding of the history of India, whether 
ancient or modern, it is essential also for the elucidation of 
the history of the world. To quote Max Muller. : the 

history of the world the Veda fills a gap which no literary 
work in any other language could fill. It carries us ba ck to 
times of wh i ch w e have no records anywhere, and gives us 
flievery^ords of a generation of men of whom otherwise we 
could form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long as man continues to take an 
interest in the history of his race, and as long as we collect 
in libraries and museums the relics of former ages, the first 
pllace in that long row of books which contains the records 
of the Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for ever to the 
Rigveda. 

‘ Above all, the study of the Rigveda is most impoi^ant 
^ from the point of view of Philology, or the Science of 
Laugug^e, The study of languages as distinguished feo^ the 
ibere acquisition of languages, is a growth of the last Century 
though it must be admitted that researches into the genea" 

logics and affinities of words have exorcised the ingenuity of 
1 Jjacienl SamkfU Lheraiurc, p. 63* 
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numberless generations of acute and inquiring minds. Still 
nothing deserving the name of science was the result of 
these older investigations in the domain of language* Thos^ 
were merely hasty generalizations, baseless hypotheses, 
and inconclusive deductions. As is the case with every, 
science in its early stage, the science of language too was 
attended with difficulties namely, paucity of observed 
facts and a faulty standpoint. As Whitney has said / 
“National self-sufficiency and inherited pre-possession 
long helped to narrow the limits imposed by unfavourable 
circumstances upon the extent of linguistic knowledge 
restraining that liberality of inquiry which is indispensably 
to the growth of a science.” Thus in ancient times eyery 
one thought his own dialect to be the oldest one with 
which to start and compare other dialects. Until very 
recently Latin and Greek were supposed to be the oldest 
and the most primitive known languages from which every 
European language was derived. But the restless and 
penetrating investigations which characterized the last 
century changed the whole aspect of the study and lingmsts 
busied themselves with the study of the special rdlatianship 
of the principal languages of Europe with one another and 
with the languages of south-western Asia, which led to the 
postulation of the Indo-European family of languages* 

“ No sir^gle circumstance/^ to quote from Whitney^ 
again, ” more powedblly; aided the onward movement 
than the introduction to "System scholars of Sanskrit, 
the ancient and sacred dialect of India. Its exceeding 
age, its remarkable conservation, of primitive material and 

1 Language and Hi Study, p- 2. 
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forms, its unequalled transparency of structure give it an 
indisputable right to the first place among the tongues of 
the Indo-European family. Upon their comparison, already 
fruitfully begun, it cast a new and welcome light, dis- 
playing clearly their hitherto obscure relations, rectifying' 
their doubtful etymologies, illustrating the laws of research 
which must be followed in their study, and in that of all 
other languages/' 

1 may be excused for making another quotation 
owing to the importance of the subject. “ What has been 
/ termed the discovery of Sanskrit by Western scholars/' 
^ says Sayce.^ “ put an end to all this fanciful pla 3 dng 
with words and created the science of language. The 
grammarians of India had at an early period analysed 
both the phonetic sounds and the vocabulary of Sanskrit 
mli a^onishing precision and drawn up a far more 
system of grammar than the philologists of 
A^foacandda or Rome had been able to attain. The Deva- 
nWgari alphabet is a splendid monument of phonological 
accui^aqy and... the Hindu VaiyWkaraiias or grammarians 
bad not only discovered that roots are the ultimate elemfeiits 
of language, but had traced all the words of Sanskrit to a 
number of roots. Their grammatical system arid 
nomenclature rest upon a firm foundation of inductive 
irea^dning and though based on the phenomena of a single 
language, show a scientific insight into the nature of speech 
whidh has never been surpassed." 

From all this you can easily see what an important 
part Sanskrit has played in the domain of ||ie science of 
1 The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 3^, 
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language. Now the object and aim of philology is to leam 
what man is by what man has been. And Indie philology 
in particular has served to supply one of the earliest and 
most important links in the history of mankind. Sianskrit 
has been regarded as a language even older and more 
primitive than Greek and Latin, At least Sanskrit enables 
us to have glimpses into the activities of the south''eastm:i 
branch of the Aryans as opposed to the north-western 
branch. And if Sanskrit is so important owing to its 
primitiveness and transparency, wherewith can we begin 
its study if not with the Vedic idiom ? The classical 
Sanskrit, which we now know and which is accessible and 
intelligible to comparatively large numbers, is itself a very 
old dialect, preserved to us jn its pristine purity, as it 
early ceased to be a language of the people and continued 
to be a literary dialect used by the learned alone. Ttid 
Sanskrit language is to-day exactly what it was in the days 
of Thus even the the classical Sanskrit is the mea 

of studying the life and manners of a very old generation. 

But this is not the case with the Vedic idiom. Thotlgfii 
the dialect of the Veda or more particularly the Rigvedfe 
is essentially Sanskrit, still it differs from the latter in 
many important respects, so much so that to a student of 
classical Sanskrit, the Vedic language would be almost 
unintelligible. The Vedip is a much simplor idiom and 
less afbfidlal than the Plasdcal Sanskrit The fornas ^ 
declension and conjugation are more regulate thetigh more 
varied at the same time. Sandhi rules are sim|>ler and far mere 
intelligible. The Infitiitive Mood has not less than six 
l^^ms in tihe whereas in later Sanskrit, We hai^e 

Only one form. AS these peculiarities I shaS deal ndlh 
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later on in their proper place. What I want to say here 
is that the Vedic Sanskrit is much older than the later 
Sanskrit, whether the Vedic age be placed 2000 years 
before Christ or still further back ; that it re^^ents 
a state of civilization nowhere else represented; that it 
provides us with many links which are otherwise obscure, 
though without them no certain conclusion can be arrived at. 

The truth of what has been said so far may be 
illustrated by an example. Take for instance, the modern 
English word fortune^ The word was brought by the 
Normans who had it in the ioxm. fortum in Northern 
French. It is derived from Latin forluna. Now fortune 
in English means riches, prosperity, good fortune as well 
as bad fortune, chance as opposed to divine will and so 
on. The word in all these significations can be derived 
frbm /erre, to bring ** ; one who brings good or bad luck. 
Fots which comes from the same root and is allied to 
/or/iine, was the name of an old deity in Italy, who was 
supposed to bring with her good or evil, was the first-born 
of gods and was also sometimes spoken of as the daughter 
ibf Jnpiter, Zeus, corresponding to Now who was this 
deity ? Was it a mere personification of some virtue or act, 
as Victor- Victoria, Fides-Faith and so on ? ^ 

If we atudy the mythology of the ancient Aryans, we 
find Aat the Dawn or Aurora was one of the deities 

whom the early Aryans worshipped g^nd praised. The 
Dawm as I remarked above, is the subject of many a 
beautiful hymn in the Rigveda, Now the Dawn is often 
described as the first-born of tht bright gods. She is called 
the first who comes at the head of all the other gods, 
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who brings, indeed, precious gifts namely, light and lifer 
and who is, therefore, invoked first (sfWr) at every 
morning-prayer (§;%%). The same Dawn is also called^ 
the daughter of (Zeus), ffCaf f^: and in other places, she 
is like Fors represented as the mother of the gods. There 
are, in fact, few praises bestowed in the Veda on 
Dawn, which cannot be transferred to Fortuna, thus showing 
her to have been originally, like the bright light of 

each day, worshipped from the earliest days. Thus in the 
concept of Fors^Fortana we cannot but recognize a 
reflex of the goddess of the Dawn who brings everything, . 
itvho in her lap has good and evil gifts. Attempting to trace 
Fors or Fortuna (derived from ferre) to some Sanskrit root, 
we have f “ to bring”, as the.mpst analogous one. And Fors 
is quite analogous tp or hir^H {fert). Derivatives from 
f (fro, are often used of OTJii; thus (adj. ‘‘beautifuh 
longed for”) is one of the common epithets used of the 
Dawn. 

Thus you see what a flood of light is thrown by. the ■ 
Vedic Sanskrit on the relation between the West#n 
fortuna and the Eastern OT^^and the modern English fortune. 

" It is a long journey, indeed, from the golden rays of the 
dawn to the bright gold coins, by which now fortune 
1 measuredi. 

Many othet interesting^ facts in the history of language' 
or of words will com6 to view on comparison of the 
language of the Veda with the later Sanskrit. Thus we 
find that in the gro>^^h of language and thoqght, woipds: 
often change their material into a spiritual i ineaning# 

3. Max Matter, Piogrophies of Words. , , 
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an instance of this I may mention two roots f^r^and In 
the Rigveda f is used in the sense of physical motion, 
agitation, and XK in the sense of stopping, fixing firm* 
Thus in Rigveda 11. 12 - 2 , we have He 

fixed firm the mountains that were in motion.*’ The 
agitation is then transferred from the sphere of the body 
to that of the spirit : and meant mental agitation, 
emotion ; and as the emotion of anger agitates the mind 
most and commits the greatest havoc,* ^ came to mean 
anger in later Sanskrit, where again we find the word 
used metaphorically, to denote physical agitation ; as for 
instance ; if fftcf is used lilerally, then 

must mean ^=5TJT or the god of love, who alone is capable 
of the mental emotion of anger. But, if is used by 
(indication) to mean agitated, then should mean the 

ocean. Thus we see that what was once the litetai meaning 
•of the word has now been made possible only through a 
metaphor. Similarly in the case of ^ the idea of fixing firm 
or causing to rest is transferred from the physical domain to 
die mental one ; and what can enable the mind to rest 
better than sporting or playing which causes pleasure and 
thtrs rests the mind ? And even in later Sanskrit preserves 
tho old mo as when we say 1%^. Similarly, 

:the ropt ^51^ originaily meant in the Rigveda to toil hard, to 

, :1 Cf. the following verses from 

'4111^^0 verses 35. 36):'— 

/ » 
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work zealously as at a sacrifice**. In Rigveda II. 12-14 we. 
have, of Indra : 

^IWTFf is used by the side of and ^T^RT^. But 

as toiling hard leads to exhaustion and consequent in'- 
activity, ^ has come to mean “to be ‘quiet or tranquil ** 
(which has more to do with the mind), the result of 
physical toiling, its original meaning. 

From all this it will be seen, how very important thd- 
study of the Rigveda is from various points of view. It 
has been my object in this lecture to bring home to the 
mind of the young student, who has evinced a dislike for 
the study of the Rig:veda,- the fact what a gross mistake 
he commits. Such dislike or even indifference might have 
been excusable in days of old when Sanskrit learning 
especially Vedic learning, had remained stagnant; thete^ 
was a time when even European scholars were dazzled 
the ravishing beauties of and took it to represea^ 

the best in Sanskrit literature. The raptures of Gbetl^ 
on reading though only in translation, are too 

welhknown. Others went even further and positively con- 
demned the Vedic books. Herder, otherwise an excellent 
judge of ancient national poetry, says in his criticism of 
“ Do you not wish with me that instead of these 
endless religious books of the Vedas, Upavedas and UpHngas 
they would give us the more useful and more agreeable works.^ 
of the Indians, and especially their best poetry of every kind? 

It here the mind and character of a nation is best brought 
to life before us, and I gladly admit that I have received 
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a truer and more real notion of the manner of thinking 
among the ancient Indians from this one Sakimtala than 
from all their Upanekats and Bagadams.” ^ ’ 

But those days are now gone. The edit to princeps of the 
Rigveda .has marked a new epoch. Now the Rigveda and 
other allied Vedic literature forms a special and important 
subject of study at most of the important Universities of 
. Europe and America, an unparalleled activity in the domain 
of Vedic study is manifested everywhere, single words are 
critically studied and their history traced through all avai- 
lable works, historical and mythologial references are 
attempted to be explained on a rational basis, indexes and 
sflossaries are multiplied, and exhaustive commentaries are 
produced. At such a time would it not be very strange if 
in our University curriculum Vedic study did not find 
^ place ? When Germans and Englishmen are trying their 
btest 1[o understand and explain the Vedic traditions and 
tjbplight, would it behove us to sit with folded hands ? 
I really am surprised to see cultured men come forward and 
^vocate the abolition of the Rigveda from our curriculum. 
Are we not best fitted to understand our ancient tradition, 
apd the spirit proper that pervades our ancient literature ? 
If we only free our mind from prejudice and then apply 
purselves to the ■ study of the Rigveda, ^nd pursue the 
Western methods of criticism, especially those based on 
coinpanSon, we are sure to aurive at the most correct and 
^icceptable interpretation of the sacred texts. The task is, 
Mb <loubt, very arduous and difficult, requiiring patience and 
perserverance ; but the magnitude of the task must not 

1. Max Muller, Ancient Sansl^rit Literature, p* 5, 
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discourage you. If you only work in the right* direction, 
never mind how little you achieve. 

JTf^ wg; ii 2 - 40. 

Before concluding, it would not be out of place if I say 
a few words regarding the plan of my lectures and the 
principles which I would like you to bear in mind. The 
object of these lectures is to initiate you into the study, to 
show you the way and to present to you a number of facts, 
an acquaintance with which is quite essential for an intelli- 
gent study of the Rigveda. It will be my aim to make the 
exposition as popular as possible, which is the only me^upis 
to make the study both useful and interesting. 

At first I shall explain to you what the Veda is, and 
what relation it bears to the remaining Sanskrit literature. 

I shall speak at length of the ,Vedic literature, of its’ sub- 
divisions, and review briefly some of the important works' 
which are representative of the period to which they belqpg, 
which are typical of the class of literature of which th^ 
form part. Then I shall speak of the Rigveda in particular^ 
its contents, the principle of arrangement, which holds 
together the different parts, the old and late portions and 
hpw to distinguish then?, in the course of which it will be 
made clear to you that the Rigveda is not a homogeneops 
work* but an encyclqpaedic compilation. 

Next, \ shall proceed to indicate the method of studying 
the Ri^eda, comparing the merits of the orthodox and 
modern ways, before doing which, however, an attempt mil 
be made to give you an idpa of the amoirnt and nature of 
the work done in the field by modern scholars as well as by 
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ancient Then may conveniently be presented to 

you the different views held regarding the contents of the 
Ri^veda. We shall then see what the relighm . of the Early 
Aryans was, through what stage» it paa»e4, what gods they 
believed in, what myths were woven round them, hbw they 
were developed later cm. This will be followed by a brief 
outline of the philosophy of the Rigveda. 

Then we shall try to acquaint ourselves with the social 
condition of the Aryans, as depicrted in the hymns of the 
R^veda. Then we shall see what food and drink they 
i^ed, what ideals of education there existed, whether there 
was caste system or not, whether widows were allowed to 
remarry or not; and several other interesting topics of a 
misce^aneous character. 

After having made ourselves familiar with the idbbs^ 
tod feentents of the Rigveda, we shall devote otupiblvbf ib 
the consideiation itB form. We sWl ^toiine die 
gmmtnabcal peculiarities of forrn^ and inflection, ^ showing, 
how full and varied the inflection Was in the Vedic idlbm. 
Next the metre will engage our attention, the metre which 
has been a necessary and an almost Constat vehitfle of 
poetry, and in which is clothed a very large part of Sanskrit 
literature. Lastly your attention will be drawn to the 
several theories put forth by different scholars regardinglhe 
age of the Rigveda, as determined by evidence both internal 
and external. Before concluding, I may the hope 

that at the end of this course of lectures I shall have 
succeeded in persuadii^ you to recognize |hat^ ** we have in 
the Rigveda a literature which ^ weU deserves at least in 
; X Eaagi, 1 he p. 
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extracts to be known to every student and lover pt antiquit/, 
fp every one who would have the poet’s words: homo 
^manam nihil O ’ me aUenumr pulp, applied to himself. The 
chief importance of the Veda is not indeed for the history V 
literature, but it lies dsewhere: it lies in the very extra- 
ordinary fullness of disclosures which this unique book gfiyes 
to the student of philoldgy and die history of civilization In 
this no other literature* is to be cb'iripared with it, and though 
the festhkic value of this relic of long-vanished times has 
sometimes been exaggerated, yet its historical importtfnci^ 
its value for the history of mankind, cannot easily bp 
overrated. 


LECTURE II . r 

^ THE VEDIC LITERATURE 

.. and Us rtdoHon to other Sanskrit Literdtart 

^hat is the Veda? The view of regarding the meaning of 

^edk’^Veda is the sura of j|*5rs Vedic and, Post-Vediq 

^t^atires— Three periods of Vedic IJteratnre— and — .The 

p)eriod-~The fourfold corresponding to the four prleste-^ 

1||gveda,the most ancient and important — ^^^and 

and historical importance*- The i^TpUf 

period— The distinction between and sq'f^^The 

The — The literary estimate of the gqgj pr g — 

^ prcf The meaning of the word ten prhiciple 

Qpqf^^s ---The ^ period — Their character Fiterary estimate— The 

%F8, §1^, sffiRim, Xffifeww of 

Itro, 3!n^, contents— prtcw tp i 5 ^fi!)|^_Two 

*n^«— WTNif^ m&i 






Before we proceed to discuss the relatiou ‘vyhiuhr the 
Veda bears to other Sanskrit literature, let us ask ctoselves 
:^;e cjuestion, ‘What is the Veda V No logically cotrect <fefi- 
nf6cm free from the faults of sTsqTl%, ^frl:^il^ aud cto 
be ^’vesu. To begin with, Veda means knowled^ the 
root, * to know ’) ; Veda m^ms then secondarily the 
term denotes works (^s) co#aining the T^raT, the most 
sacred and authoritative works whose authority is not 
to be iquestioned, and which me the last tribunal in matters 
of depute whether in religion, or philosophy, or social 
toms* i 


f 
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U is of interest to know how the great Vedic exege- 
last defines^ the Veda. In his introduction to the 

fTFPT first states the prima facile case thus: “ If you 
define the Veda as the last of the three kinds of evidence-— 
percepdon* iiifeende and scripture^ — ^that will not do. The 
definition would be too wide, as it would include the 
of ^ and others. For, by universal consent, sTPHTor serip|ure 
is defined as that which is an instrument of the right 
liension of things not evident to the senses. And such a, 
defenition applies to these as well. You next propose to 
add ‘ provided it be not of human origin ^ and think in that 
way to ipake your definition faultless ; that also will not do. 
For the ileda, too, made as it was by is of hupian 

origin. You will perhaps next say that by you fneap 

‘ not made by a corporeal living being But this will^ riot 
do, For, from such texts as fW; it is clear that this 

Lord, too, has a body. But, you say, the kind of body you 
mean is one which is the result of the works of a 
life; the authoi^ of the Veda has no such body, and that is 


what you mean when you say that it is ‘not of human c^i^n.* 
But this al$^ will hot do. For the Vedas were product by 


such living beings as ^ and ^n1^. For we have sudi 
tesUrs as, the Rigveda Was born from the ^0, 

theg|i^ from #l%^,* ’from wbicb it must be reGognised thal 

Vedas, as being the director of 
and others. If you define the Veda* as a colle^On of saytii^s 


made up of and siTSnn's, that will not do ; for it has 
l/$ae Pieterson’s Handkook^ Pt. I. p, 5. [Compare alro Lakshman 
SayOip’s stimrftttry of aoti-vedic scepticism in the Introduction to his 
«df^on bl the Ntrukta : The Nighenta and the Nirukta, Oxford Uni* 
versity Press.l92:0-21,— V. S. S.] 
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jrjevcr hem definitely dedded, what a and what a 

Thus there is no adequate definition of the Yeda.*’ 

To all this ¥FFT replies as follows : “The pf 

,jdjc Veda as the suna of and ^\W\s is a faultless pfi# : 
and therefore it is that in his wrfbTFT says : ‘The 

Veda is the name given to the H^s and ^TT^FTs. 

F^her on, ¥FFT discusses the meaning of iFST and 
as follows 

“But it may be said, the definition of the Veda, aexordU 
^ing to which it is the sum of ^F^Ts and ^l^^s is not a 
'^ood definition, because no one can say wbat constitutes a 
iF5r ai d what a Not so. For the nature of both has 

been clearly determined in the seventh and eighth 
of the first of the second At the sfwft rite a text is 

■used which runs as follows: ¥RFr ^ ^FFT. Now th^e is 

d^inition ota because it is impossible to frame a d^- 
nition which shall not he either too wide or top narrow. If we 
say that a *F5r is that which refers to a thing enjoined, we 
shall exclude, the which is itself 

.in fpnn an injunction or . If we give an etymological 
definition, and say that ^F^F coines from ‘thinkii^’, that 
>YOuld include the . If we say that a ^F^ is that which 

ends in 3^% (pre. 2ird per. sing^ of 3^ 'to that would ex- 
clude all hymns ending in the first person terms and so op, 

^ “Npt so. It is a good definition to say that whatever 
the sacrificing priest calls a is a >F5r. This denomination 
indicates that the texts used for the reminding of the pertor- 
marice of a rite, and others are also *F5rs. 

^ * “ and similar texts direct the sacrifice. 

4[%8'd^ tod jsimilar texts are in praise of the gods. c^T and 
1 . Op. Cit. p, 24 , 
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the texts Avhich follow end in the word c^T. ®f5r arRtfl* ^Tc1% 
and texts like it are invocations. Such texts as 
are directory. Such texts as fe‘^Rfr§; are philoscr^ 

phical in character ; and so on. Thus» since the 

rp^Ts are so very varied in kii>d, there is no common quality 
except denomination, which will serve for a definition. But 
the need of some definition has been shown by old teachers. 
Even the Sfsftrs could not come to the end of things taken one 
by one ; it is only when things are comprehended under a 
definition that learned men can master them.* Sc the 
denomination by experts or learned men in the 

words that this is a Mantra is the doh^iition. 

‘*ln Ae ritual, a text is used which runs as 

follows ; : Now there is tm ^efmitii#|i; 

oS a Wbi ? Because, there being iio limit t© %he 

divisions of the Veda»^ any definition which should seek to 
discriminate between the parts and the other parts 

would be either too narrow or too wide. The part, :©f 
which , we have already spoken, is one. The remaining 
parts have been thus summed up by ancient teachers r 

1 1 tiFPWf JmrT MMr* I 

'‘ It will not do to say that to define a w© have 
only to say that it be one or other of the things j^ust 
enumomled.^ For all these classes are found in the JP^sto©*\ 
Then there follow ilhMrations from the W^s conts^r^g the 
classes enumerated. ; % . , 

, ' “ Th^ t^ere no definition of a ? l%e^re if t 
end we give it. We have sten reason to hold 
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Veda is divided into two parts ^ and and we 

have laid down how the *1^ part is to be known. Welh 
whatever is not is >(Wj that is our definitimi ot a 
sfi^nT. This very definition is given by «rftrPr in the two ^s:- 
tra" and Itt »niTOTH:.” 

After having shown that what is called ffrrn", 'PW, 

>TI*ft and are only different kinds of ^TW'Ts mentionetT 

under distinctive names, he concludes : “ There are, therefore, 
besides the W and WT no other parts of the Vedai And 
have skown how these two are to be distinguished from 
eadh other. That definition of the Veda, then, accordmg 
to which it is the sum of JT^s and siWTs, is established.” 


You see how very vague is the connotation of the 
terms ^ and and their denotation is tb be 

ascertained only from tradition. Thus according to tb^'ortbo*' 
debt view both the Jl^s (or what we ^all <»11 
artdtbe sW’fe go by the conimon appellation of Veda, not* 
withsfcaniftng the wide gulf between the two in point of 
language, form, and ideas. 

Gehff ally Speaking, Sanskrit literature may be classed 
, yfnder two broad divisions : VejditJ litetature^ and non-Vedic 
ki^ rather post-Vedic) literature. The codes of law by 
fMieam and others, the epics, classical literatrrte, philosophi- 
cal works,' commentaries and manuals, all come under post- 
Vedic literature, of which a begiriiiing is marked by the 
predominance of the continuous 3135^ metre. Vedic litera-. 
ture itself may be divided into three great divisions : the 
ipraTs (or ^R'dTs), die siia^fs and the 3?rs. Of these the first 
has- been -shown,- a^ef ffire proper,- white the Ws 
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Here is the place to refer to the well-known distinction 
between and and^TOTs are called whil^ 

the are called The is what is heard, 

opposed to what is composed or remembered ; it is revealed; 
scripture, self-evident and self-authoritative, not composed; 
by any human authors. The ^s of the hymns (^s) are 
thus called * the seers : of the They are not 

responsible for the contents of the They are only the 

mediums comniunicatin^ between gods and men. the 

oldest known expositor of the Veda, while explaining the 
genesis of the on which he writes a commentary, says ^. 

^ ] ^ : , ' . . . 


Here it is distincdy said that ^ (duty) revealed 
the =itPr&, who handed it down by oral instructiOn^to their 
descendants, to whom ^ did not manifest itself. This :%) 
the orthodox view; hence^ the extreme sacredness and 
portance of the It can be easily seen how 

came into existence and continued to gain str^^^ 
we know, oral tradition was the only means, in early - d^#iR 


of comrnunicatipg learpii^. A teacher, who learnt his 
from ,%m prOeeptor, orally to his pupils 

and this pmctice/ continued from times 
rally led to the belief that the Vedas were handed dnwn iM 
the same manner; it was difficult to believe how they could 
s have heen eomposed hf some pgatienlar persoi^.f 


.1. t. 20. 

2. Here we need not diecu.a the view that 
deliberately spread the idea that the scripWeaiwere 
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• As opposed to the there is the or traditional 
wodcs of human origin^ which €ire soMy based dn the 
and which are possessed of authority, only inasniiich as they 
have their foundation in the gf^s. As the great 

writer, remarks: 


wm n 

' ^ Thus everything contained inthefff^s is supposed to 
he tonfemed by something corresponding in the gllr and 
vs^hen there is an antagonism between the dicta of the 
and- the former prevails : 

K Should be noted that often the title is applied not only 
tb the ^ works but also to the metrical codes of and 
which, however, we have not included in the Veche 


; Td^the first or Hfrficrr period, belong the four tflwts of 
fdnr Vedas : and Of these the 

is the oldest and most important, not only from the 


point of view of its contents, but also from the orthodox 
4and«poinL This four-fold division of the evidently 
piesupbosed an- daborate devdcn>ment of the sacdhclal 
ritual, since even the simplest . sacrifice required the four 
principal priests ^14, 3^15, and the more eleborate 
sacrifices requiring not less than sixteen priests. 

This following verse from states succinctly 

the’ functions of the four priests: " ' 

human origin,* that cUJT^, erfW ot^Kers were mot the ci^’mpoeeifa 
hut merely ^e imatr«tnients^ of cpncimunication, with fhe - atiacli’ 

die 'iurd 'main tiriaihg their' ewp* supe- 

iion^,£sinpp"it.i^ta me^eb^ on a conjecluTe. : ^ ‘ \ 
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W* 35^ I 

mr ^rm#?n3 i 

^ifk l^iffer ^ c^: n 


The fr? priest recites verses from the^^, accompany 
ing the offering of oblations r* t he ^1[rg; chants psalms at the 
sacrificial ritual from the the is a general 

superintendent, whose duty it is to watch everywhere and 
to make corrections whenever any mistakes are committed 
in the general routine or particular details of the sacrifice* 
The is thus required to be versed in all tbe Vedas The 
creates the form or body of the sacrifice. Manual 
work such aa preparing the altar :(^), placing the Ic^s of 
wood in a paiSiimliir pc^itionr ^ the oblattonar so oxi 

is the duty. For the guidance of this ^r^ is mea^ 

which is a mixture of prose formulae containing practi- 
cal directions for the sacnfice. and metrical portions. It 


should be noted that orginally there were only three Veda8\ 
wn?;, and^'^, known collectively as the ^ ; the ia^h;» 
which is evidoitly far removed in s^it 
old Yedaa^ was only afterwards added to the toad. Thn^^^ 
three Vedas pmaupp^sed idi w chat^cterofibeiug »ti 
to the sacrifice. And from the point of view of the sacmfe-* 
^lual the «ll% qf the on whom falls the main 

burdefTi^ the satmfice^ should deserve precedence^ tet evls^ 


orthodox opinion is in favour of regarding the Rigvedaas the 
first of primaiy^ tepoii^Ce. 


1. Cf. Hrgfi4> rrlr fi r5r A.ct l, verse H: 

.. ^nfcT ’TTcRW i 
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commented on the and then proceeded to comment on 
the Rigveda has to admit’ that the Rigveda must be given 
precedence * m such exercises m the learning of all the four 
Vedas, the continual study pf them and the spiritual sap^ifice 
which consists in the recitation of them/’ In the welhknown 
the Rigveda is menti^ped first and then the other 
Vedas : 

Not Only is the pre-eminence of the Rigveda thtis es*^ 
thblished on account of its being mentioned first, it also 
follows from the fact that it is the cause of strengthenihg 
6r confirming different parts of a sacrifice. Thus 
the ^l^cN's have the texti 

^ war wr fts# wr rTf 

The too, cite a speech of ^TR^’s addtesed to 

which implies the |>rii^cy of the Rigveda; 

, Leaving/aside the Rigveda we shall fpr the present pro^ 
peed to the ^rff?rr. In the first place^ it must be stated 
that the does not really seem to he an independent 
prpduction, since it has taken many verses, a very large 
niteber indeed, horn the Rigveda. As we haye^ said abov® 
the prayer book was specially intended for 
priest, who was to chant the psalms at the sacrifioes^ The 
i@ consists Cif two parts^ th^ 

‘ ’.The^'4irst''fo’’'diyid0d*ini6 $ix less[fos 
^ • :cach "“'of wltiph contains ten ;decades.' 'of sfeas^ms* 
except the last which hns4Pn|y; nine# Thjs is also 
caMpd 'W^ or The verses of lhe'13ff%R> are 


il|w/.,1jext 'proper.., of' 
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also classified under the following five heads : I (treat-^ 
ing of the god of Fire); 2 (treating of Indra); 3 (treat*^ 
ing of the god of Wind); 4 and 5 (both treating of 
the supreme god, so named because these verses were pro^ 
claimed to the World by STW, the god of Dawn, and by' 
gpF, the preceptor of the Asuras respectively)* The 
when chanted, are called The book of be**- 

longing to the is called sj^icT; while those belonging te 

the constitute ^ and The peculiarity of the 

is that generally three verses are grouped together 
and form one the first verse being taken from the 
and this group of verses is chanted in various ways, with the 
so occurring in the Hence the of the» 

are called JiffcT. At the end of the comes the 

which is regarded by some as a part of the 
by others as a separate work. The coxrsists erf 

several sections referring to the following topics in ordert 
I 2 tmx, 3 Vrf, 4 arfiR^ 5 6 and 7 m- 

Collections of hymns arranged in a particular Wtiy, and 
set to music are called One mode of redtafion la 

simple and applies only to the S?Ps or hymna take]^ ’from 
the Rigveda, and adopts three the 'and 

The is high and emphasized, the atlflV is low^ 
and the occupies a somewhat middling position^ . 
other mode, thb musical chanting of the HTR^, is f^ mo^ 
elaiborate and ha6 to do wi& seven notes called respectively 

and TO, corresponding to the- 
^ 'and Fi^IK respectively.^. 

1 See the verses frbm the 4iiot0a in Madras Catalogue off 

MSS. pt.I. 
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From the we now pass on to the which is 

specially and solely meant for purposes of the sacrificial 
ritual and which is, therefore, quite different in character frqin 
the two mentioned above. The word is 

plained in various ways: “ a is that^ 

the number of letters in which is not fixed’*; j 

This is twofold, (white or 
pure) and ^ (dark). A very curious story is told by 
abpttt this twofold division of the in the beginning of 
his on the jn view of the gradually 

diegenerating intellectual powers of men, arranged the Veda 
into four groups, respectively called and 

and taught them orally to his four pupils V, 
and respectively, who, in their turn, handed them down 
to theit pupils. taught the to and other 

pupils. Once,'^WW got angry with and ashed him 

to give bach what he had foarnt. vomitted the 

Veda by the ixiWer of 5 while the other pupils, at the 
cpininand of the swallowed up the Yajus thus vomitted, 
assuming the form of frrf^TT fords. Thus the Yajus became dark 
and was called and feeling aggrieved, 

^ho came tp him in the forip pf a hprse 

J. tW refers to the triad either of ^ and or of 

3^(5^ and 

, 2, The pause of anger is elsetvhere (Calcutta MSS^ C^t, I, p. 39) 

Stalled thus: ’^f^jrfpqrr asked his pupils to praodse some austerities in 
order to make good for the 5qgj fc ii||gfn . seeing the inferioray 

and weakness of hfs ffeHliwA prdpusM diat he shotfldT s^lonS he entrusted 
At: this epraged ^qd thought him to be a 
despiser to Ijiepr^mans, 
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afT#) and. gave hitti' back the Hence this 

is called ^ owing to the bright form of the Sun and 
after the form of die Sun. 

Perhaps the epithet ^ refers really to the fact that 
the is free from a mixture with the 

(or sacrificial directions), as opposed to the which 

is really a mixture of both and 

a commentator on observes in hia 

introduction: 


# wim %crr: tR:* 

I ^ i ^ in^ 

I ^ ^ fcrRr# ^ swr i ari^qw ^ 
qg[f^vfTflr ^ I ?nw i 

The Flltr might have been named rffxT^ after this IcrRrR- 


The ^ or tffelT of the which has fifteen. 

OTITs etc. from the fifteen followers of 

irriR^, who first read them), is divided into forty spp^s 
each of which is again divided into short sections 
the total number of these sections being 1975. The 
twenty^ive ^p^s contain the formulae for the 
sacrificial ceremonial : 1 and 2, those for the hew and 

fulhmopn sacrifices (# and ; 3, fpr the morning and 

evening fire sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices ^o,he 
^offered every four months, at.the commencement of the three 
seasons ; 4 to 8, for die sacrifice in general ; 9 and 10. 
for tw^ modifications of it 5 U 

' yhi» , eons^fpictipn of altars for the sacred fires; 19 to 21. for . 

a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
,effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink; and 32 to 


so 
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25, ior the Aisorse'-sacrifice (arwr). The next fifteen 
Hvihdch are evidently of more recent origin, lire called (sup** 
plements) in the commentaries of and 
'26 to 29 contain sacrificiiil fprmidse which bdtong^^^^ 
eeremoni^s treated of in the ^arliet 3WRs ; while 
JO to 39 contain formulae for entirely new sacrificial cere- 
monies, viz., the and The last 

stands in .no direct relation to the sacrificial ceremo*- 
nial ; it is what is known as the 

^ . T^ of the is arranged in seven books 

.(afis^s or containing from five to eight lectures 

(atHqpTj Qj. jprr 3 ^). Each lecture is subdivided into 
The first corresponds with the first of the 

r ^rflw, but all the rest differ, and so does the arrangement of 
Ae subjects. Many of the topics are indeed 

Ae GCi'emony the eighth W of the ferst 

tod is precede by the and^^t^^ mode of its celeb- 
ration, whi<dt occupy foi^rte^ in the preceding JFST. 

.Consecrated fii^e I® tihe subject of die fourth and fifth books. 
The seventh book treats largely of the inclu<&ng the 

feto® of preparing and drinking Soma juice^*’ 

1. A general idea of the contents of th6 Yajufveda maybe had from the 
following quotation from Macdonell’s fiUmy of Sanskrit Uimhtt (p. 

, 183) lyfgfon;. ©f ^tbe Wa^mriaid ntaybe' described as a hind 'of mecha- 
^leal sacerdotalism. A crowd ot priests conducts a vast and complicated 
system of external ceremonies, to which symbolical significance is altribuE- 
ed and to the smallest minutiae of which the greatest weight is attached. In 
this stifling atmosphere of perpetual sacrifice and ritual, the truly religious 
spirit of the RigiteJa could not. possibly survive. Adoration of the power 
And beneficence of the gods, as well as the consciousness of guilt, is entire- 
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- We pass on to the last of the that of the 

.which is much later in .ori^in^ and which thua forms the 
transition from the ^hHwTs to the sfTOTs. -The texl of tibe 
consists of twfenty each is dtlvided into 

several and each contains a number of 

^s. The contents of WV^ 1 to 7 are distributed according 
to the number of stanzas contained in the hymns; In 1 
the hymns have on the average four stanzas ; in 2, five; in 
si?c ; in 4. seven ; in 5, eight to eighteen ; in 6, three ; *and in 
about half. the. hymns have only one ‘stansca each* 

8— -13. contain Ipnger pieces. The contents of all these 
thirteen ^Fl^s are iniscniiniinately intermingled. . 

The foilowit^ five tFTO^s on the contrary, are arranged 
accorc^ing io unifofmi^ of snbject-matt^i 1 4 confine 

the stanzas relating to the wedding rite, which consist laig^y 
of 3T*5r8 from the tenth of the Ri gved a. 15 is a glori- 

fil^feion of the Supreme Being under the name of Vj^tya, 
while 16 and 17 contain certain conjurations. The whole pf 
15 and nearly the whole of 16, moreover, are Gb|nposed ih 
prose of the type found in the 1 8 deals with bwriil 

and the r ^anes ; like 14, it derives most of its stanzas frohFi 
the tenth of thp Rigvada. 19 coiisists of a 


ly I toing, every -pruryer . being coupled with some particular rite and aiming 
soMy at seonring material advantages. Asa natural result, the formtiliee of 
the are fuE of dreary ropetitiou-s or 'variations o| the' same'-'idea-*, 

V and aboutiy with: half or wholly uninteUigible interjeotcon^v pardcjti(laitiy 
^ pffieSyWab'Ie OIW.” . . ' 

: j 1. The codex is no doubt a late product ; but, as Macdonell (/fisfbfp 
i i Liltraiurt, p. 185) rightly observes: “The spirit which breathes, in 

j j it 18 that of a prehistoric age. A few of its actual charms probably date 
^ with little modificafion from the Indo-European period. •*—V. S. S. 
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of aiiipplementary pieces, 20, wit^. a slfgjit ex- 
jceptipn, contains only complete hymns addressed to Indra, 
which a3?e borrowed, directly and wthout any imriatfcsn from 
die Ri^yeda^, The/matter qf this last relates to«the^,#lff 
ritn^^ a^d is entir^y foreign tothe sprit of the It was 

npdp^btedly added to establish the claim of the Atharva to 
the position of a fourth Veda; by bringir^ it into conneeticm 
with the recogriized sacriheial pereypticmial of thp three old 
Ve^s.. ^ ^ ' • ’ ■ ' ■ , 


. From an historical point of yiew# the is fiar more 

important than the inasmuch as the former is not at^cdl 
liturgical in .character. The gives us an insight into 

die habits and customs of the masses in general. To quote 
'Whitney : “The most prominent characteristic feature of the 
Atharvan is the multitude of incantafions which it contains ; 


these are pronounced eJither by the \pfa:$pn iwhd Is 
^ hotiefltpd, OTr rnote often fey the sorcerer for him, and are 
directed 4:© the procmingpf the greatest variety of di^irabie 
erids: mostfrequenliy, perhaps, lopg life, qr recovery from 
grievous sickness, is the object soiight ; then a talisman, such 
a necklace, is sometimes givens; or in very numerous cases, 
Sqme pknt endowed w marvellous virtues is to be thfe 
immediate external means of the cure ; further* the attain- 
^hm^t of we alth or power j> aimed at. the downfall of enemies, 
success m Iqye pr im j^ay, tfee rempyal of petty and so 
e^, eveai down pa a bald pate.” 

is also named or the Veda of the 
priest, the general director of tfee ceremomaifi lBha^^ 

this a mere pretence to attract sacied^ 

ness to it, because ihe was tp know ai the 
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{Grayed to the goddess of Earthy who appe&red at onC^ 

^nd ' offered a divine throne to and seated him 6n it* 

The goddess then made him a' great scholar. TcS 
.lightened by the boon of the goddess of Eatth, there 
appeared or Was revealed, the and-ariT^W called the 

mm and*¥^ mFm. * * 

The is divided into eight ’T^TO’s or pentads, each 
of which contains five QT^TO's. Thus the whole work coH'* 
sists of forty chapters. ^Wl^s 1 to 13 treat of the duties of the 
priest in the sacrifice; 14 explains the mean- 

ing of the term QTftTWT and several other matters ; 15 to I a ^ > 
describe the a^ffcr’^T^r and other sacnficesi;' 18 con^^ 

LV.^. A-l -4.1: .V irk i ^ 

4>: 


.tdids the ryies to be ol^erred by the priest; aWBTO 1 9 to 
24 treat bf the duhes of the ^ priest At' Ae twelve rminbr 
sacrificies ; 25, the expiatory ceremonies to be pbrfbrmed" 
by the ^5!^? the time of perfoiming -the sacrifice 

.akd tihe duties of tHe priest; 26 to 30, of the dnhes of 
and the six minor priests at the Sbiha 
isab^ce; 51 to 40, of the sacrifices to be performed 1^ a 
and the mutual ririation of the sRlPfs and the ^ 

The other of the Rigyeda is called and 


To theli^ bdbn^ severed %|Ws* of whkh AefpWfe 

To4ie is ettssii^Mi the Md ledhe 

^o^^cjedjied/’bei^^ ^it -il:,. 

ljX)«PW»i This wpdf is, next 4:o!^the the nioi| 

tiie whole 'ianSre-'crf Vethc litcratiare.,' ' 
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The ^T5Ws have not only provided the priests with the 
details of sacrificial ritual ; but they also contain the basis of 
grammar and etymology, subjects which Were afterwards 
developed to such a great extent as to attain the dignity of 
science. If we bring together all the scatteied etjnnological 
passages in the several WTs they by themselves would/ 
make a good ftW, and one may notice in ^nw’s the 

frequent quotations from ^TSn’Ts (ervding with flcT W or 

WT5FP3;) which he brings forward in support of the parti- 
cular etymology be proposes. [[More important than this is 
tmact that the prim’s contain the germs of the later epic 
tales. the celebrated King of the W^s in the 

is mentioned here for the first time, in this The 

*rn>58 however, who proved victorious in the epic war, are 
uidcnown to the early literature, either ^T^PTs or 'STs and 
is.^ill a nfrme . of r^. But as the epic Sf#!; is a son of 
iis origin is doubtless itp be trac^ to this epithe* of Indra. 
Of two legends wlucK fjimished me classical poet^Tj%W^ 
widi the plots of two of most famous dramasi, oneistold 
herein detail, and the otiier is at least alluded _to. The 
story qf the love and separation of and 3^#^ alrtoe^ 

dintly shadowed fordi in a hymn of tjhe' R^yedh', ‘ fe'heja 
related in greater d^uL son of and of the nynnph- 
glprlerr, also appears on the scene in this arsw, , j ■' 

' To di» b^Ongs the#f*wiir”t which ocmsisfeof two~ 
hooks, (the fust confeuiiiBig five chapters, the second six),-, 
hath evidently very late in origliu J 
^ ’Though the W^s represent, no do^t, a fiaOst interesting 
^asie in , the history of Indian thought, still, jucfeed as 
llteaaty hrodtjdhons, they arte most disappomtSng. The- 
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^general impression they produce is one of g^antry and, if 
I liiay say so, sometimes of downright absurdftyrjTherc is 
jno lack of striking thoughts, of bold expression, of sound 
reasoning and curious traditions in these Cdllections^ but 
these are only like precious gerris set in a base metaD The 
^general character of these works is marked by shallow and 
insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiqusarian 
pedantry, |2^he decline and degeneration of the simple and 
pure spirit of the Rigveda is seen everywhere, accompanied 
by a complete misunderstanding, of the old Vedic literature, 
^resulting from the idea that everything else is subsidiary to 
^acrific^ How this spirit affected the traditional course of 
Vedic exegesis will be rnqre fully explained on another 
occasion, 


To this period of the Vedic literature also belong works 
going by the name of and which often form 

only the concluding portions of the several ^TWH's, but which 
on account of the absolutely distinct character of their con- 
tents and language deserve to be reckoned as a distiiicl 
category of literature. The are so-called pethaps 

because they were works to be read in the forest 
in contradistinction to the regular sttOTs, which were to be 
-read in the village (?nw), WFFF on the says : 


Or ^6 reascnl might be that the^e die 

^T^s fdr &e vbw of the aMdhorite, as they contain eicpiaf 
and allegorical speculaKoPs diere^^ 

1 Seelisid# Ofeaptsr 



W 


r 
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•This alone w^is possible for tbe ak a ^afetitote fcr 

the actual sacrificial observarioes weij^ jpef' lpi%^ 

practicable. The. 3?IT®^8 foufti a transition to the 

speculation of the - ^fegethei^ etriaAci^ted, as th^e 

are froiii the Mnili^Mbas Thus it be 

seen that these &tee classed of 'ivorks, the wrpws proper, the 
*^tn^s an^ reark thfee * consecutive stages, not 

, -6n\f in the Indian thought in gener^al bill in the life of every 
tridividuSl* The ^118^ advocating the actual obseivfiitces of 
iflid sacrifice are meant for 'the IfW; the sTR^TOs whose siiib?* 
ject is the allegorical sacrifice, for the ; end the 

purely philosophic, for the They mark the three dis- 
tinct paths to viz. OT^FTf and ^fFT. 

The mark an absolutely different path from 

That of the Works' that preceded thein in the 'Yedic canriri.. 
T'he ”ot%^s comprehended in the Vedas, are, however,, 
included ^ iriflie 'and are at present the rnost popnW 

%otks. They are pbpularljr called the 4'1'fnl', perhaps be- 
’cause they form^ the' Olrising 'part of the Vedic' canon, o/t 
hecause they xorAkin the highest and iiltirnate goal of the 
^Veda'aa they dteil viriAi Stipretee Bliss. Th^ey £Kfe,as 

it Wefe^ tie kemrf^ of the whole tevefatton. It is to be 
noted that though they are iobteed uppe j»fhe; ba^s of all 
the six sySt^ns of thefetic |^papph#» it ia pnly one 
of these* the or that: half' received the title as. 

such. Knowledige, and not mwe ceremonial, fe t^e way 
to happiness ; th at is the keynote of tbework%yre are nOW’ 
considering. The overdoing of the sacrificial cult br4ught: 
on its own downfall, which culminated in the/3#!f?^^ ^ 
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<Tke word ^ originally meant a < sitting, confiden*^ 
tial secret sitting ’ (in contrast to or an ‘ assembly 
and then, a ‘ secret teaching, secret doctrine,’ a 
are frequently spoken of asi flcT SfT 

H. \,) SIT An attempt to mairxtam 

secrecy with regard to abstruse, and therefore easily misunder- 
stood, doctrines seem to be implied in such warnings as : 

fro m 

One who has read the may have been struck by the 

feature that a teacher refuses to impart instruction to a pupil 
who has approached him, until by persistence in bis 
endeavour, he has proved his worthiness to receive the 
mstruetidn, as is illustrated, for instance, by the story of 
^rf^^^and the god of death (in or by that of and 

(4frd^r.) 

Originally there must have been one for every 

of the four Vedas, just like the At present we 

pnow of the following the the ^^RH^, 

(both belonging to the (belonging to the 

m^m )- ; ^ and (belonging to >the ? 

and ^ (to the ^ The number of 

belonging to the is large, amongst .which the 

and 3Tfr may be mentioned. J^he ten pnncipal 
known as are: >cf^, 

W, ’ *What is this world?/ *Who am I?,’ 

.beoomes of me after death?*:, such questions arb 
aSfe^d ^ nrid boiiiliy &swered in these ^ere is 

an of systematic 'uniteriiity about them. ' Tli^ 

ftecdoiri arid the breadth df thought which one meets With in 
the are remarkable, and may be appreciated if 
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one Recalls that not only the ^^lPcr’*i;s but also the ^3T^s 
ahd[%»Ts, the^%f^s and ^'K^fTs profess to base their systems; 
on the teachings of the It is unnecessary to give 

a synopsis of the OTI^^s, as these are easily accessible and 
much indeed has been written on them both in English and 
in flie^ Vernaculars. But it would not be out of place to refer 
here to the question as to what the teach, which has 

been answered in various ways. Many eminent scholars, 
aJong with the orthodox Hindus,, especially of WRTJf, hold 
that the represents the true teaching of the arqrf^TT^s. 

In spite of many inconsistent and mutually incoherent texts 
met with therein, the has best succeeded in 

accomodating all and evolving one definite system there^ 
from. The gist of the according to this view may 

be summed up as follows : 


(1) The is the knowing subject within us.^ 

(2^ ThearW^, as the knowintg subject, is itself un-* 

knowabfe'.^ ^ 

(3) The is the sole reality. It is ths metaphysi- 
cal unity which is manifested in all empirical plurality; an 
indication that all plurality is mere JTRt.® 


* Tlms^ thes^ people say that though the expression’ 
Ip the strict senSe of ignorance or\Sfft«rr or illusion, 
1 . a.^o 3 : 8 , 11 : ^ 

vfr*izri(arsr%T . 

2. 1^6 5.4.2: ^ 



/S * . 
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4iiay be of a later date, still the doctrine that the universe is 
illusory was taught already in the ; and that the 

older the texts of the the more emphatically do they 

maintain this illusory character of the world of experience. 

On the other hand, others hold the view that the 
contain no one doctrine, as evidenced from the fact 
that all the six systems of philosophy try to deduce their 
doctrines from the ; that even the germs of the so** 

called schools like the and were present in 

.them. This view is well stated in the very first paragraph 
of his’ Vaishnavism Saivism and minor religious systems^ by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, which may be quoted here, as it 
points out very lucidly the standpoint from which we should 
regard the **The old Vedic gods became in<lkr^ 

solubly involved in the elaborate and mechanical system 
worship that had grown up. Speculations as regards the 
appropriateness of the rules and modes of worship and th^r 
efficacy as regards man’s good in this world and the nmtt 
became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the rehgious 
spirit of the people. . Religious .peculation of a ^ mpi% 
natural order came to be established about the close of the 
Hymnperiod and was continued into that of the 
The various problems about God, nian and. the world 
engaged the attention of many thinker^ and a variety of 
solutions was arrived at. It is generally believed tbat;,||^ 
teach a system of Pan^e^^m ; but a close examiim- 
tion vdll show that they te^ not one, hut various system^ 
of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man and the 
-world and the relations between them. The rel^b-pwoa^^, 

I ]pacyclQ|>edi» pi ?ndp-Aryan Research, voL IH. fascicule 6, p, 1.. 
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pfhic systems of modem times^ wtich are mutually incoi>« 
si&tent, quote tea^ irom tlie.3?Tf^^s as. an authority for their 
8p>ecial doctrines* These references io the old books are 
correct in the most prominent cases, but when the advocates 
iOf the systems force into other texts of an opposite nature a 
ironing consistent with their own special doctrines, they 
are 'manifestly wrong. That the 3Ti%^s teach not one but 
various systems must follow from the.fact that they are com»- 
pilafcions just as the Rigveda tflwrds. The speculations of 
Ae old seem vJere clothed by them in words, and Aese were 
feiide-d down orally and came to form a large Acting mass**;. 


We have now arrived at the third and last period of 
Vedic literaturei viz. the period ; from ^Hcf we new pass 
bn to fThe ^ works form the connecting link between 

the Vedic and the post'* Vedic literatures. The style of these 
Wbrks, Ae ^ sfylb, is very peculiar and stands unrivalled 
in the history bf ariThe literatures of the world. If Ae ^TW^s 
^jired pri Ab side bl vbfbosenesS and repetition, these erred 
bn the side of brevity . A means an aphorismi a sentence 
highly artificiM, enigmatic and as brief as possible. The 
were merely hiriemoriic catchwords, the rest of the doctrines; 
hfeirig: fi^^ored ujj! iii meinpiy or developed in the^form of a cbmr 
They have absolutely np literary or csAel^c vyiue 
Sand puite wiAout commentaries. Fdr the 

pf technical Wbfds (or %Ts) and some 

imiiv^bnal rUlesbf im^ (#^s) Were invented, 

which made the”^$ ‘ mere riddles" to p'ne who did not Arst 
iriasfdri the fornsei.^ ^ The g^mnmar aphorisms of are the 
Abat prbddct bf Ae W style./ Brevity was valued 

niore than everything else. The saving of but one syllable 
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was regarded as a matter of greater joy thafi evenlKe fcirtK’ 
of a son. And this* desire for brevity may be explained 
thos. The and other works delating to the sacrificial 

ritual became so voluminous and- bulky that it beoEune 
^most impossible to remember them and utilize .them. 
Hendo ^se the necessity’ of short and convenient treatises 
which could be easily committed to memory* Of course in 
the days when the ritualistic c^servances were actually in 
fidi vogue, these ^ treatises could not have been as obsciare 
and unintelligible to them for whom they were meant as they 
became afterwards ; for, in early times many things must have 
been quite familiar and plain which are now p^ectV nrrin- 
tdiligible. 

The most importort works bel<!mgir^^ to the ^ hteraWe 
are the six /This name does nM imply the existence 

of six distinct books or treatises intimately conncK^tedi with 
the sacred writings^ but merely the admission tO the Yedic 
canon of six subjects the study of which wa^ nece^ai^ 
for the reading,, understanding or proper sacnjB.cijd emirfs^^ 
ment of the Veda. The six treabaes known as^ the ape 

.(proiniunoiation)> 9!==f^;(metre), (grammar)* P[W 

(otymologyX, (astrPliomy)» and (ceremonial), which 

we shajl now briefly revi^W^ . 

„ mm defines^ a 

^(^1^ It wa^ a given to works i^ntaimng xm^ 
r^^^ding ,tW pifcpep pronunciation of Vedic texts. 

^qse work now knovm as f?lW (generally printed at tW end 
of the HflHT along with other ^:Ws) must hp^ no doubt, a yWy 
modern work and ' one of the least succesifid att&>pt$^ :^ 
supposing many similar works in the jbast. These Womk- 
mdst have been onginaHy embodied as chapteifi^ ib the 
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J>ut were later included in more scientific treatises known as 
JiricRn^s# “These SfT s were written for practical purposes; 
their style is free from cumbrous omamerits and unnecessary 
^subtleties. It is their object to teach and not to edify ; to 
plain, not to discuss.’* The word literally means 

^that which belongs to every In the course of time, as 

the spoken language underwent changes, the language of the 
scriptures must have begun to appear archaic* Besides^ 
^different p^sons or groups of persons must have differed from 
'each other in the matter of the pronunciation of the texts, 
which gave rise to different ^mfTs or recensions of one and the 
same Vedic text So that ultimately the necessity of laying 
down certain rules regarding the phonetics and metre was 
felt, in order to stop any further changes. Thus came into 
existence the Jrrfcf^m^s, each intended for a particular 

Here I may explain the proper signification of the term 
and other sdKed words. The word Wff literally means 
a ‘branA*, wUkih is i^rfery vagu^y tised by the orthodox 
people. The four Vedas are dfasn spoken of as the four 
^branches or of the V eda. But mbre properly the word 
applies to a text of the Veda as read and handed down in a 
particular school, corresponding to our modern readings or 
re^nsions. In ga:ieral^the ^s of tihe same Veda differed 
^ery little frdfe eac^h other, ex^j^ in the mate of ^onunci- 
atiori, dr the addition otnassibn of a few verses. Thtts 
means a particular te^ and not a particiilar school, 
during the perforrnance of his befere utter- 

ing his naipe, says wrnmrnm, that is, one who reads or 
studies the text of the Rigveda as handed down by the 

‘(as opposed to the now extinct). 
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flMT leads us to a word also very promiscuously' 
used. It is explained by in bis commentary on tbe 

as : 



A number of men formed into one body, pledged to the 
reading of a certain of the Veda. Thus denotes, 
the aggregate of the students of a particular recension of the 
Vedic text is another word in this connection, mean- 
ing an assmbly of meeting together and containing 

men belonging to diffrent According to and 

a ought to consist of twenty-one ^T^T^s well-Versed in 

philosophy, logic and theology. says: — 

qfT ^ ^ I 


Thus a corresponds to University, which may con- 
sist .of persons belonging to different or colleges. And* 
the bc^ks or treatises belonging to a axe called 
which may contain not only the concerning the, 

several ^IWTs of the "^T^s but other kinds of treatises also. . 

There is one written by for the 

^TWT of fh€5 Rigveda. Another lhere is for the ^?l^,.attributr» 
ed toi ^PTc^TFPT, and the (also by forms . thjfe 

for the Of these» I may briefly notice hepe 

the contents of the ^^nw^TrtlfFrCT by in order to ^ve 

antidea o£ what ynd of works these so-called are^ 

TMs a comparatively late ywkv 8inc<^ 


it i % a which 'latter ■ were the 

feature ©f the po^t W work^ It is 
three ■ ’ each of which, is again divided ; 
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^T^s, of which there are thus 1 8 in alL The I st called 
the treats of letters, vowels and” conson^i|ts» their, 

varieties and peculiarities, * and other technical ip^ters. . 
The 2nd called the treats of . the JjflpT and 

especially the combinations and mutations pf vowels. 
treats of accents ; 4,5 ai^d 6, of tjie combinations and niutar 
^tions of consonants.: 7 to 9, of the cirdiunflex accent ; 1 1 , of 
the diision pf nasals, ef c. ; .12, of cornpound letters ; 13, of the 
•ori^n of letters, of the different sr^s or infernal efforts, 
which precede the utterance of letfers i J4, of the powers of 
letters : 1 5,^ of the mles for reading the Veda witBfh 
prescribed times: and 16 to 18, of metres, their feet and iheir 
presiding divinities. 

The second is which is also designed for the 

purpose of securing the proper reading and reciting of Vedic 
texta. As we have seen, the closing sections of the 
Sj (cilTI^ treat of this very ss®|e& The Work known at 
prii^eht is a work b^^ which, however, cannot be the 
^oldest For treatise deals With the^ Vedic as well 

as classical metres^ loofeng upon both as equally ixnppxtant. 
As in the case of the flT^, we haye .whole chapters in 
5^fprs^ and expiainii^ and aCcou;:]^ag for the 

of the dhffeteiit metres. C^.the Vedic I spfa^ 

mm?altJiy^^in'ah^th^ 

: Thiel ihii^d is or ^atnteeu', JwKidh is necessa^t 

for the lindeiitandiMg of the Veida«-and)thelwoik wlndh^ liow 


fe- #f Ttes; /copld: ' 
i , since^a^i^r toarked 


^dedis -mai^ 'the' oleseipal 
onIy-'%^^y .of the ’ ll.ia* 
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more reatsonable to suppose that the work marks the last 
^attempt in this province, which on account of its great incrits 
acquired such a great celebrity as to supersede almost all 
that had been written on grammar before it. 

Two other ^ works on grammar deserve to be notidedl 
here, ^ both belonging to a period anterior to $ the ^s^ 

ot^theOTT% affixes’^ and the 1%3;^s- The affixes are those 
by which nouns are formed from roots, the nouns being used 
in a conventional sense, and not in strict accordance with 
their radical meaning. They are called because in 

the ^s, as we have them, ^ is the fitst^mentioned affix* Iti 
their present form, the seem to treat the Vedic words as 
exceptions* The treat only of the accent and as the 

accent is used in Vedic words ohly, this second Collection 
of is only meant for the Vedic dialect. 

The fourth to which we shall now turn, is the 

concerning itself with the derivation or etymology of 
words, and as such necessary for the understtoding of the 
Vedic text.® This is at present represented by the 
of It is necessary here, in order to avoid confirfc^;" 

to distinguish the twb works from each other, whidfe a^re* 
tfedi attrihiUed to ^tW- One iS ihe consisting of merd 
lists of words, and the otheir is the cofnmentary On the SSme 
fed it must be the former^^ work which is regarded as the 
The peculiari^ of this ^%^ iS that it rs solely devoted fe' 

fh. citing katyayana, and !^r^a||]i 

•contends that Fanini is' the author of the tJhadl Sutras atse.— V;^.S, 

■ ' On the Nirukta. see tlie excellent edition by Lslrshman 
I^ighmniU and tk9 Ninfjfcitftf Oxford EFniv^Scsity Wsss; * * 
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Vedic words. The ft in “4 or ^rffTiTR consists of three portions 
divid«>J according to the subject-matter ‘ of the Words. The 
first of these is called the where, fo? ; die most 

part, lists of syriopymous words are given. This poirtion 
occupies the first three ar^TR’s. In the first of these, words 
connected with things relating to space, time etc. in this antf 
other worlds are given. In the second, words connected, 
with men, their limbs, etc., and in the third, words express- 
ing qualities of both the preceding objects, such as thinness^ 
shortness, etc., are given. The fourth ar^fFT, which forms the 
second portion of the .fWWPT or the vocabulary, is called 
+■1^®'; since for the most part, it consists of obsolete Vedic 
words and homoiiyms; for this reason, it is also -called 
The fifth and the last chapter of the 
forming the third portion, is called twEETO 5 for the names 
of,the.$^crrs or deities are given therein. . . , 

, On t^s vocabulary is writt^- a rcommentary which is 
also, called and which is vbry important for several 

reasons- Firstly, it represents the type of the earliest classi- 
cal style and in this respect stantisrby itself, Secondly, it is 
the oldest known atternpt in the field of Vedic ex^esis. un- 
|>aralled in. respect of n^enuity and boldness, and at the 
s^e ifme, firmly founded on the material provided by the 
a®4 ,®iW*^R5is, which are full of incidental references to 
etymolj^cal explanations of 'vm}rd&; ,> ■, 

, - consists of twelve chaiJiexs followed by two 

mCi'e ' chapters; each chapter is further dividfed’into 
sevefai <'I“S8 (sections). Of these the first diree fi;»sm. 

dealing wi^ the twpfds in the first three afsjfts 
of thepriidn^iiSti^ sraiHs 4 to 6 form the or. 
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dealing with the obsolete Vedic words contained in 
4 of the And the remaining six form 

the%IW corresponding to the 5th of the The 
most interesting portion is the discussion which covers the 
whole of the first and a part of the second, as well as 

the seventh which was as an admirable introduction 

to the study of the Veda, 

begins with four parts of speech, '^TPr, 
and f^mcT (nouns, vfsrbs, prepositions and other indeclinables) 
which he defines and distinguishes from each other clearly. 
He then proceeds to establish the main standpoint of the 
school to which he belongs, viz. that all nouns are derived 
foom verbs, after refuting in hia „qwn way all that can be said 
ag^st that I abstain ating the discussion in fedl, 
since a separate cc^se of bearing: on Nirdba alone 

has been arranged for you. However, I cannot refram from 
quoting the pertinent remarks of Max Muller ^ in this connec- 
tion : “I doubt, whether even at present, with all the new 
light which , comparative philology has shed on the origin of 
wprds^ questions like these could be discussed more satis- 
f actprily ihan they were by Y «sfca. Like Y aska we maintaio 
ti^t all nouns hwe their derivation, but like Yiska we must 
confer that this is a matter of belief rathca: than of proof. 
We admit with Yi^ka that every noun was originally ^ 
appellative and in strict logic^ we are bound tp adn^ 
language knows neither of homonyms ncxc synopytSS* Pftt 
granting that there are such words in the history oi evecy 
language, granting that several objects sharing in the same 
ipr^cateir may he called by the same name, and that the same 
Opt-cit. ,p.l6S« ‘ 
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object possessing various predicsltes, may be called by the 
different names, we shall find it as impossible as Yaska to lay 
down any rule why. one of the many appellatives became 
fixed in every dialect as the fooper name of the Siin, the 
^Moon. or any other object or why generic words were fduild- 
<id on one predicate rather diaai another. - All we can say is 
what Yaska sayS, it was so Svabhivatah by itself; from acCi* 
,4ent, through the influence of individuals, of poets or law- 
givers. It is the very point in the history of language, where 
lai^uages ate not amenable to, organic laws, where the 
science of lang ua ge ceases to be a strict science, and enters 
. into the domain of history.” 

next proceeds to explain the purpose served by 
in which connection there is a very interestii^ discus- 
#ii(n whether the ims oi the Veda (for whose rmderstanding 

is miring; i*ri*yde^ are possessed of a meaning 
Or iidt. Even in «rnSJ’s time, it appears, the Vedic 
l&d become pardy unintelligible. The first chapter -don- 
dudes with some verses eulogising him idw krioWs life 
mwarn’rig of the Vcdas. The second chapter Opens with a 
statement of the canons whidi he liays db-^n fear &e derh^*' 
tion of words. In the case of those words where the 
accentuation and formation are grammatically regular and 
where there is a direct connection ’ between the meaning of 
the word and the appellative power of the root, there is no 
difficulty: but where no such thing is possible, we ^ould 
only look to the sense of the word and try to derive it ddier 
on the ground of some common meaning or even? bf fene 
common letters. It is with the fifth ^ of die 2nd 
ffet ife derivation of the regular lists of words begins. 
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I wish to draw your attention here* to two important 
;points regarding who is alleged to be the author of both 
^treatises. The first is that is far prior to as is 

evident from the facts that quotes his name in the ^ 

^ (1 1. 4. 63), that many grammatical ^T^s occur in 
’triPrf^’s work which he does not define, being probably well 
Jknown in his time and having been already well defined and 
explained by his predecessors ; whereas in the very begins 
ning of work, the author thinks it necessary to explain 

the distinction between nouns and verbs. The same con-- 
elusion follows from the fact that an improvement on the 
teeatment of prepositions is to be observed in 
graminar^ both as regards the differer^t sub'^divimoms of them 
and their meamngs. The second point to be noticed that 
the author of the PlW, is a diffrent person fronx the 
author of the and for the following reasons ; In the first 

place himself says towards the end of the first spzfPT of 
the frIW, diat there were who had a direct revelation cd 
They communicated the JT’Ws by oral instruqtion to tho^ 
who c^e after them and had not such a knowjedgef Xhw 
^successom again becoming unfit for orajl mstructtim, prt^ared 
jids work (viz. the OTrirTf or Veda and 

Here dbe author of ftw distinctly says that the . 

the work of some In the second; placsp^ 

although invariably explains the words, aceordh|g‘to^ 
their order in die he in one ca^e W exjoeptiog* 

^ix., with date wcw and (IV* I7)* ,1^ illusfeafef^. 

erf these word8,i^^ %^ quotes apait of a verse irOm; 
ihe Veda in which both the words occur, but in a.differenjt 
1. Cf^ Sarup, qp. eU. Introduction, p, 14. — Vi.S.S. 
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order. On this, ^ in his ff% on the i%W remarks : “The 
order of the words in the is but in the 

the order is reverse.*’ Hence it is known that the is 

related by some ^ffYs and that the commentator is different 
from them. Lastly at the conclusion of his work, says ;; 
“A salutation to Here he must have been doubdesa 

thinking of his ancestor, who was the author of the 

I cannot leave this subject without asking each and 
every student of the Rigveda to read the book and to 
remember that but for ^TT^’s attempts at explanation, howso^ 
ever unreasonable they might appear to us sometimes^ 
(notwithstanding that the existence of some traditional 
authority for the interpretations and derivations he offers is 
implied), many a verse of the Rigveda would have remained 
j^aolutdi^ unintelligible to us. 

‘ The fifth is (ritual)^ which is specially 

ihtendedTdr die pro^jer applicatiori of the Yedic text^. The 
proper are based upon the TOWs, which are full of rich 
material, and these pre-suppose a methodical and dis- 
tribution of the sacrificial rites amongst the difite^eht kinds 
of priests. They contain the rules referring to sacrifices, with 
the Pmissipn of all things which are not immediately con" 
mected with the ceremonial. They are more practical thani 
the 3^ Tool's, whidb for the most part are taken up with mystical 
historical, m 3 ihological, etymological and theological dis- 
cussions. The following remarks of in his commentary 

1. Cf. Sarup, op. cii, p. 238— ^V.SA 

2. fee authorship befen also dis- 

'cussed by Kannari;ar and. Slddheshv^t Varma in the Pfocttditigs. ond 
^ramaclions of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, pp. 62 ff,— V.SJS. 
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■on the will serve to give you an idea of the 

nature and purpose of the : 

w^5i#rwr' i ^nffr^f^wrr^ 

5f Ir: ?r% sTf^pRcf^sri^^^pT^- 

• 13r^r: I I ^ 

There are two for the it? priests, one by 

and the other by flT^J^rr^. Of these the W is 

divided into two main parts, each part consisting of 6 ^T^TTs, 
and eachar^TPT being again divided into serveral cfrf^^s. 
They deal with ^ and and such other Vedic 

^acrifices*^ 

There are several for the priest, of which the 

of %*‘TFR and (belongii^ to the and 

those of cbtr^n^^ (belonging to the may be men- 

tioned here. The for the ceremonial of the priests* 
who followed the ^911?^, are ascribed to and SOTHWf 

both following the authority of the cfFS^T^OT. 

“The are important in the hfstoiy of Vedic 

Literature, because they not only mark a new period of 
lliisrature and a new piirpose in the literary and religious 
life ef Irxi^a, blit they contributed to the gradual esdlnclSoti 
of the numerous ^T?PTs which to us are* theref 
hy name^ The introduction of a was the introduction 

I . Miilerti, pp p. I 'J* * The ikalp asatras have the advat-tag^, o| 

*|le|iig clear, short, complete and. correct*. « 

; Fora synopsis of the contents, see the edition: of ibe featt 
^phibMi^d ^ In^ica series. — V.' SvSw' '? ' ■ ' 
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of a new book of liturgy . * •. In a short titnOt i^AA'^^bors of 
became themselv^ tbe founders of new "^X^s, in 
which the ^3 Were considered die most essential , portion of 
the sacred "literature, so that the hymns and ^H^s were 
either neglected or kept up under the name of the hymns 
apd of the new having ceased to form by them*-^ 
selves tbe foundation of an independent tradition or 
school.”^ 


Td the same category of literature belong two other 
classes of ^s, the and the ^ Both are 

included under the common title of in opposition to 

the noticed above. These latter deal with rites and 

sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas and thus derive thmr 
authority from (i.e., and spUMs.) The forr^dr, how- 
ew, d^tye their authority cmly from or imm^norial 

► Hhe linages deal with ceremonies performed by 
thOf bousei^^ chS^ll^ lot die^^b^ of the 


famiiyi ',iAl&o:ea8 the • 

observed by the ^rising generation 
relations of everyday life. > It is 
in which are to* be discovered the 
metiical law^codes such as the M 



' vid:th mtes to be 
the yinldua 
as 'riiijars 
pf the later 
- apd 


others. Of the there may be meislSoiied here, Ae 

(bdonging to the of Ae die 

(belonging to the and the and 

to the The 

coiisists of four ^aWT^s, being sub-divided into 24, 10, 12, 
and 2 sections respectively. The tG|3S^ dfealt ^ 

the sacrificial ceremony which is intei^ded to impart 
1. Max Muller, op. elL p. 1$6. f, , 
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to a man an aptitude without which he would be excluded 
ftoin ibe sacrifices, and from all the benefits of his devotion ; 

offering oblations to Gods ; the ceremony of 

cutting the hair of the child; the ceremony of invest- 

ing him as a student and handing him over to a under 
whose care he is to study the scriptures and to perform all 
the offices of a ^^==^TfHor a religious student; re- 

turning from the house, after haying served his appren- 
ticeship and grown up to manhood ; marriage and other 
ceremoneis relating to the life of a housc'-holder, domestic 
rites in which certainly there is more of human int^est than 
in the great sacrifices described in the The offerings 

themselv^ are generally of a simple iiAturfe and the cere^ 
monial does liot require the assistariee ef a large niirdb^ ctf 
pHTofessionai priest. A log of wood placed on the fire of the 
hearth, an oblation pouted out to the gods or alms given to 
the ; this is what constitutes a In all this OT 

ritual is disclpsed that deep-rooted tendency * in the heart of 
msm to bring the chief events of human life in cxinnecticm 
with a higher powers and to give to our jpys and 
deeper significance and a religions sanctificatronv’ 


The to be noticed, is or astronpndy, which 

is ri^esented by one little tract, the object of whicIS it iiot to 
teach astronomy, but to conirey ’ sodh knowl^d^ Ae 
-heavenly bodies as is necesSa^ for fixing the days and hours 
of the Vedic sacrifices, 'and we find fre- 

quent allusions to astronomical subjects, and even ilr th# 
hymns we find traces which indicate a certain adVi^hd in 

li.,- sevidal, Iciads-of 

^ tf 'to ‘ ’ 1 oi ; rffto .ratty be scstacet' Im' fh|s‘ 'Cfb^ti'eclticn'. , ■ ' ; * ’ / ' ;; ^ 
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the observation of the moon, as the measurer of time ; the 
intercalary month is referred to in the Rigveda (L 25. 8.) 

In conclusion I wish to draw your attention to some 
miscellaneous works of less importance belonging to this 
period, which scarcely deserve the name of literature. Such, 
for instance, are the or systematic indices to various 

portions of the ancient Vedic literature. Ainongst these the 
most important is the of the Rigveda, by It 

gives the first words of each hymn, the number of verses, 
the name and family of the poets, the names of the deities, 
and the metres of every verse. tells us in his 

a commentary of this that before 

there existed one index of the poets, one of the metres, one 
of the deities, one of the STS^f^s (the old chapters of the 
Rigveda), and one of the hymns, and that these indices were 
CQ^posed by to whom the weU-known work is 

also ascribed. For the there are three 

one for the of the other for the ?nw of the 

and the third for the of the 

For the the oldest is the #1^ ^ other ex- 
isting being much later. For the there is 

one 

these ofrs there is a dass of works c^ed 
the H\kWB (ap^ndices), which deserve a m:enti« in pas^pg. 
©ne of them is the ascribed to a treastisie oir the 

sdhc^ls into which the Yedaa had bmnched off, 



|he style of the Ui&fess |s less concise than that of the 
The -simple pteponderatesw StiM the ’Tft%8rs 
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liave not yet fallen into that monotonous uniformity, which 
we find in works like the or the later They 

therefore, may be considered the very last offshoots of 
Vedic literature, but they are Vedic in their character and 
they must be supposed to^ have originated at the expiring 
moments of the Vedic ages. Their object is to supply in'- 
formation on the theological or ceremonial points which had 
been passed over in the most likely because they were 
not deemed of suffcient importance, or because they were 
supposed to be welhknown to those more immediately con- 
cerned. The perfunctory and superficial treatment of the 
subject matter in these works bears witness to incipient 
intellectual and literary degeneracy. 



LECTURE ni. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE RIGVEDA. 

Rigveda is not a book^ — but it is a compilation--its unique character — 
Principles of arrangement— and 

internal arrangement of the s^eral 
ijtrg^S — .The hymns— The hymns— Earlier aud'later sf^s 

criteria for distinguishing between older and later hymns — grahlma* 
j®al forms — vocabulary, peculiarities of ^^„Metre — Rjgveda h^na 
found in Criterion of ideas. 

In the course of the last lecture I tried to give you a 
general idea of the Vedic literature, including both the Veda 
proper and works related thereto. In this lecture I propose 
tp deal with one book in particular and that is the fllll pl 
Here, however, in the beginnig, I have to wiarri 
you th^t when wecall the Rigveda a book, we nmst not und^- 
stand the statement literally. H a book means a work 
written by one man, implying unity of time and idea^ well^ 
the Rigveda is far from being a book. It is rather a compila'- 
tipn coniposed of several books which cair be individhally 
dliidngpisbed from each other. ' The form in which the Rfl^r 
of the has come down to us clearly shows that the 
diffS^^iit hymns were composed long before the^ were 
Wought t(^#th^ and systematically arranged. That the 
dlifeent portions of the represent chronologically 

Stages, follows from various indications of langntge, 
v ocabulary, stylf, grammar, metre, and lastly idec^. As t 
said in rny last lecture the fc^eda stands by itself, In point 
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of language and thoughts/ apart from other works belonging: 
to the Vedic canon. There is something which characterizes, 
the Rigveda and stamps it with ^ individuality of its own. 
In spite of this unity, however, there is a variety or plurality- 
in the Rigveda itself. . This .most, important fact every 
student of the Rigveda must bear in mind. Though 
the Rigveda is much more natural in character than other- 
^rflcirs and is not purely liturgical like others, still there are 
distinct traces of a deliberate arrangement and the influence: 
of priests, which would be made clear, when we consider 
the divisions into which the is divided. 

There are two ways of dividing the contents of the 
Rigveda. one into arg^s, and Vts and the othet ihto. 

^TO^s, and ^s. Of these, the former is unimportant 

since mere c^nvOTienee of stndy is at its root. The Rjigyed&, 
is divided into eight ®rg^s, each consists of eight 


and each aWR, consists oi several ^s, a ^ being- 
usu^ly made up of five or verses, sometimes more and 
sometimes less. This is the division popular with the 
with whom a ^ is the^ measme of a lesson. T|iis division, 
is purely mechanical and comparatively modern- , - 



second division, howev^* thot^h d«0- 

in c^su^adCTi. ; has sprnO scipntifie histoti<^ 

I to sii^port it* : That it is yery old 


faot that ii was known even , to the WW's* T here are Itop: 
flTO^jrh^irst contains twentyT our (section^^ 

the second, four; the third and fourth, tiye each; /dP" 


si^ and seventh, six each ; .the eighth, ten ; the 
seven ; and the tenth, twelve aTg^nf7S. Each consists: 

pf a number of (hymns), and each ^ is made up of a. 
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number of verses. In order to understand the principle 
of arrangement which underlies this division, it is necessary 
to remember that every ^ has a and (a 

seer, a deity and a metre), without whose knowledge the 
meaning of the hymn cannot be properly understood nor can 
•the hymn be efficiently applied : 

^ ^ 1 

What ^ese and ?5^mean is briefly stated by 

*^1oirFr*T in the beginning of his 

^ I ^ I i 

About the^qcfTs and ^^s J shall speak more fully in 
subsequent lectures. As for the ^FiR’s, I have told you 
already that they are not, from the orthodox point of view, 
r^arded as composers or wi iters but as seers, as 
remarks in his commentary on the very first verse of the 
Rigyeda : 

smil w 

Now coming back to our ten w© notice that 

It to VII are homogeneous in character and arrangement, 
^hiie I, VIII, IX, and X have different ispinciples underlying 
AemV The from H to Vll are ea^ ascribed to one 

or oiie fm^ily of ^l^s. Thus the of these 
are WTTT, and ^1%®* respectively or 

their descendants* Not only iik^ die e3^ a 

^dbiaracterize these' hut there’ "'are 

pl^ underlying even the i^ueuce of the hyUms * in ea A 
itsdf. Thus as a rule, the ikst group of hymns la each 
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is addressed to srfJr, the second, to and the rest to 
miscellaneous deities. Further the arrangemeut of the 
hymns in each of the groups proceeds on the principle that 
every following hymn has a less number of verses than the 
preceding one, with only a very few exceptions about whose 
character there prevails a doubt. As an example of this 
diminishing order of verses, we may examine the seventh 

Hymns folio w'ing Exceptions 

the law 


31% group 

... ]-\4 

... 15-17 


... 18-30 

... 31-33 


... 34-54 

55 

JT^s 

... 56-58 

59 

JT^s and WT 

... 60-65 

' ... 66 

3ri^ 

... 67-73 

74 


... 75-80 

Thus it may be seen that all violations of the law of 
the diminishing number of verses occur at the end of a group. 
The explanation probably is that the very short hymns 
which stand at the end oF each group, w^e at 
through whim or misunderstanding cotnbih©<l* So alsTcr if 
^owjance is made for later additions, it may be seem that 
ihese Bpofcs II to VII form a series of collections which 

increasing nirmb^ of hymns* ^ ,, 

1 ' .No such of\arr^^ 

entered iW eighth 

: pl^el^ates 'amongst ■ 

r The V nMit has a peculiarity of its own as far as 
the arrangement is concerned. All the hymns in this 
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■aref, without exception, addressed to one deity and that is 
^the HIH, the clearly flowing The hymns are com** 
posed by the same Sf^s as those of books II to VIh Tlrus 
seems probable that all the hymns of the ^l%s bo^ks 
II to VII were taken out and collected together into one 
^epai-ate book, and at the same time arranged with regard to 
Ae metre. Thiis we see ihat hymns 1^67 are in metre, 
66-86 in siiTicr, 87-97 in and the rest (98-144) in ^ mis- 
celianeouS metres. ; 

I and X form thejoungest portions of the Rigveda. 
Of these, IPW I contains 14 groups, each ascribed to one 
'Common srRt and having hymns arranged according to the 
►deities, that is they are arranged on the same principles as in 
iBooks II to VI 1. Thus, to take an instance, the first group of 
I is made up of 1 1 hymns, all ascribed fo%^rn5lf^ 
of -wrjiich hsmon I is addressed to 3T%, 2 to 3 to 
•aad and the rest to 

It should seem,, therefore, , that these shorter 
forming Book I vtore lat» prefixe<h as it wpre, to Ae 
Bodes (viz. Books, II to VI I), which rlatte^ must have 
#8-^e model for the internal arrangemetit of the- foririerr 

fiKith, is indeed aii aggregate of supplementary 
hyfAris, clearly showing their familiarity with the first nine 
’books. The only principle which connects the different hymns 
dFthetrft' &litnneifcrf. In&is Ws'fnd a senes of 
collections arranged in the descending order of the number 
of hymns in each, and'metending from hymn 1 to 84. Fnmi 
hymn 85 to 19! vve find single hynins arranged fei the des> 
cending order of the number of stanzas contained in ehcb* 
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From all this it appears that II to VII gpineraljy 

formed the oldest portion, the nucleus, as it were, tp which 
irw I was prefixed and JT^^s VIII, IX and X w^e affixedL 
That even the ancient Brahmins looked upon the Rigypda 
as made*up of tlu’ee portions follows from the^fact that thp 
were divided broadly into three divisions; 1st^f%^i 
(i. e. the 5f^s of the first each of whom seems tp, have 
contributed nearly 100 verses), 2ndly yrpswTJ (i- e^ the middle 
^ ones, referring to the ^l#s of II to VII), and Srdjy 
and (i.e. 5f^s of shorter and longer hymns.)^ 

We have also to notice here a group of eleven hymns 
1 known by the name of which stands by itself and 

/ which is genially put at the end of the eighth Thi^ 

are not reco^sei by older writers, nor reckciined id the 
•division of 'and sig^Ws nor commented cfit by ,1#%, 

though mentioned in That these do hot 

naturally belong to the place where they are found is ^te 
«clean The earliest interpretation of the name 
fouxid in I. 23 : 

mmm i % ^ 

! 

The fact that these disturb the regidarity of both the 
add divisions shews tl^at thes^ were}later additfetls(; 

I hhve also to notice here the arhfr hymns, which are 
peculiar in character. Thi^y resemble the hymns which we 

k HI- 4,— aT«r 

^rflra:; Jriim: itfpp iffe 

, ^ aa, ^lof.^^aisp'a' YlUih : 

Mailer's edi^on of titb JRigveda — V,S.S. 
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find in the HW and being evidendy composed for 

sacrificial purposes. There are ten of these scattered about 
in the ten They generally contain eleven verses 

each, addressed to eleven separate deities in the following 
order; verse 1 to ^ t 2 to or (two other aspects 

of 31%) ; 3 to fsrr (gifts) ; 4 to (sacrificial pile of grass); 5 
to ; 6 to ; 7 to (i. e. 31% and 

etc.) ; 8 to lOT and ; 9 to (the creator) ; 

10 tQ'2rTO% (the tree of the sacrifice); and II to 
The position of these artificial hymns necessarily presupposes 
a deliberate arrangement on the part of the collectors. 

, You know that the text of the Rigveda is found in two 
forms, HltclT and TfTO'. In the latter the words or are 
separately shown ; whereas in the former,, they are combined 
by the rules of Now we find that six verses in the 
^^d^ (VII. 59. 12;X20. 1; X. 121. 15; X. 190.^3) 
afd n^t found analysedi in the Pada-text, but only given 
there over again in the ^cTT form. This shows that these 
verses were not acknowledged as truly Rigvedic, a view 
justified by internal evidence. 

In the hymns themselves, we have indications pf the, 
^lier and letter generations of ^s, and also of earlier and 
l|iter hymns. Here I shall content myself with giving re:* 
fejrenees from the seventh only. 

WI. 18. l. 

^ sRmr: ^ %snr: i 

" iif ; 53; i ^ ^ 5^; I 

Yfi. re. 4. ^ t 
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VII. 91 4. ^m%\ 

In all these passages old and new are spoken ofr 

VII. 56. 23. ^ 3^# I 

VII. 15. 4 I 

vti. 59. 4. ^ arif^ i 

vn. 61 . 6. 5T ^5rTf% frrrPr 5^§r i 

VII. 93. 1.^5 i 

In these passages, old and new songs or prayers are 
spoken of. From these allusions, it is quite evident that the 
hymns of the Rigveda were composed by different genera*- 
tions of sages, and that the composition extended over a long 
period of time. 

When we have once admitted the fact that the ten 
of the Rigveda have gathered up the work of many periods ^ 
and that the original composition of the hymns was probab** 
ly the work of several centuries, then we can discover 
several criteria by which to distinguish earlier from later 
hymns. I shall here briefly notice only some of them*^ 

First is the criterion of grammar and language. It has 
been found by a searching scrutiny of the particular gramma* 
tical forms in the Veda that certain forms are more frequently 
•found in earlier hyxnns. Here follow some examples : 

1. From nouns in the inst. sing, mas. or neut. ending 
in ^ >. g. wr I. 1 68. 1 a, l|iTr X. 37. 1 0 b, IV. 32. 1 0 a,^ and 

soon. 

!, Coatrast Keith, Camhfidgt Hhtory of India, vol. I, p. 78.* “The 
results produced by tbe most elaborate and systematic attempts to applj^ 

^e methods of. the tiigber oritibism to the Rigveda have hitherto failed to 
meet with general acceptance.*' — V^S^S. . 
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2. Old declensional forms from radical stems in^TT; 

e, g. and so on, 

3. The inst sing, in f ; e. g, arfMt, 

.^§r, and so on. 

4. The neut. plural in ST; e. g. 3^, f^T^, 
and so on. 

5. The vocatives in and ?r** from stems in and 

e. g. ffwi, and so on. 

6 . The forms 3 ^, sometimes found in the 

text in combination, to be restored in accordance with 
the metre ; e. g, VI L 29. la 3 ^ (required by the metre) ; 
VII. 32. 21 c ; VII. 90. 2 b ; VII. 74. 5 d ; VIL 78. 1 
d;VIL 79 . 4 a; VII 81.6b. 

7. Un augmented forms of historical tenses ; e. g. cf^, 

S^, etc. 

8 . All forms of the perf. subj. act. 5 e. g, 

?rcPTJ, etc. 

9. Perf. part, without reduplication (except RsJlX) ; 

c. g. T%?:X 7 and 

10. Forms of the 2nd per. dued and plural of the Root'* 

aorist, , having strong stems ; e. g. ^5 , W, 

1 1 . The aorist imperative forms in %; e. g. 

etc. 

12 . The aorist imperative form whether from 

13. < The middle participle in ¥r*r from the ^aorist; e. g. 
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14. The infinitives in c. g. 

15. The infinitives in in ^ (e. etc.), in % or 

3# (e. g. 9r%, 

1 6. The pronoun 

The following words are characteristic of the earlier 
portion of the Rigveda: 

3T^ *beam^ ; ‘swift* ; ‘help’ ; and its 

derivatives like etc.; ‘direct’ ; f|l% ‘dwelling* ;* 

‘delight’ and =^ff ^5 etc!; ‘mortal’; com- 
pounds ending with ie,g. etc.): the verb and 

adj. 3=^; compot 'J> ' ending in 3^ ‘conquering’ (e. g. 

etc ) ; co’'"V^ beginning with 3?^, (e. g, Sf^^IcT, 
3ft^^ ’ etc.); re^c^l ’ and its derivatives 

etc. ; ‘thought’, ‘prize’; fk^ ‘ a 
poet’ ; *glory’, i. 

On the other hand words connected with disease, 
magic and popular belief, as also technical terms, chiefly of 
ritual and philosophy, are characteristic of the later parts of 
the Rigveda which are allied to the 

Certain peculiarities of tfk also may be pointed out 
as characteristic of the earlier parts of the Rigveda, Thus 
we find that as a rule final aT and an* are combined with an 
initial vowel or diphthong following ; and final f, 3*, 37 are 
regularly combined with similar vowels, But before dis'^ 
similar vowels they are regularly used with hiatus, except 
perhaps in the case of dissyllabic prepositions followed by 
the augmented tenses ^pf the yerbs ^to y^hich they belong. 
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; So also words ending in ^ lose their final 

element, before an initial vowel following, and are there- 
fore all alike treated as ending in with hiatus ; and 
similarly wor^s ending in \ and are treated, as ending in 
air. But duals both of nouns and of verbs ending in % are 
unaltered; 

According to the rules • of classical Sanskrit, final 
becomes ^ and final ^ is unaltered, if the next word begins 
with 3T, but the initial ^ is lost. This is comparatively 
*rare in the Rigved| proper or its earlier part, but is very 
common in the later, portions. W e find on the whole that 
a hiatus is more common than the combinations, though 
we have instances where takes place in position in 
which it never takes place in classical Sanskrit, e. g. in the 
case of duals ending in STr, f aiji^il^J^^ecially when 
followed by 

Secondly, we have the criterion of metre. The metres , 
which are combinations of eight- syallabled and eleven or 
twelve-syllabed feet like ttoi'^^ci'l and sicqffe’,. 

which are practically unknown in later literature may be 
presumed to belong to the more distinctively early parts of 
the Rigveda. The Vedic can be also easily disting- 

. uished from the later or epic Here I give two verses 

representing the two kinds of argpi. 

. Vedic 

gar I 

arrfSrg: ii 1. 1 1. 5. 

- Epicargp; 

• • II X. 136. 7 
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which, as you see, is very similar to the of the ^rfPTOf 

and the 

Another criterion is the occurrence of a Rigveda hymn 
in the ar^sr^. If a complete hymn or a fragment or even 
any part of it beyond one stanza is repeated in the 
it is a strong indication of the later character of that hymn ; 
c£ for instance VIL 55. 5* — 8; VI, I 59.12. 


There is last of all the criterion of Subject matter. 
Broadly speaking the Rigveda hymns may be divided into 
two classes, religious and secular. The great majority of 
hymns are invocations and adorations of the gods therein 
addressed, whose essence is a simple outpounng of the heart, 
a prayer to the eternals, an invitation to them to accept 
favourably the gift reverently consecrated. 


On the other hand there are hymns containing references 
to the details of ritual, the particular kinds of priests and 
their functions, which show a general tendency to deify 
everything connected with sacrifice. Such hymns clearly 
mark a later stage as compared with the hymns described in 
1 the last paragraph. Briefly speaking hymns belonging to the 
[earlier parts of Rigveda are prevailingly characterized by 
\the following ideas : the kindling of the sacred fire before 
Jawil as if to ensure the return of daylight and the prepara-i 
ion of the sacred drink and poetic inspiration; andf^ 
kre the principal deities, the former is the homely priest and 
{he messenger between men and gods; the latter is the 
physical god, warlike in spirit, who broke asunder the clouds* 
knd brought down rain. . > ; 
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On the other hand, the idea of addressing marks 

a later stage : likewise the deification of prayer, of the doors 
of the sacrificial chamber, of the grass and so on. 

So also ^FT^gftfs (or hymns in praise of the liberal dona- 
tions from patrons and princes to priests) necessarily pre- 
suppose a fully elaborated ritual and the establishment of the 
practice of having hired priests to whom fees were paid. 
Further hymns \vhich are philosophical in character, asking 
such questions as whence we come, who we are, where we 
go, are distinctly later in character and mark the period of 
transition from the to the ^WTs ; likewise poetic riddles 
and satirical hymns belong to the later period. Hymns 
containing references to magic and exorcism and charms, 
which are distinctly allied to the contents of the Atharva- 
veda as also didactic hymns belong to a later period. In a 
word, all those passages which record for us, as it were, the 
first distinctively Indian efforts to lay the foundations of 
philosophy, astrology and magic are to be looked upon as 
later in character. ’ 

The Rigveda is full of myths ; but they are boldly 
related in the early hymns of the Rigveda, generally in 
single stanzas ; as for instance, the warlike deeds of and 
the resources and cures of the But in the later 

hymns of the Rigveda, the myths appear in a dramatic form, 
and the theme is not historical but social. The dialogue 
between and (X. 95), the tale of and wmm 

1. These dialogue hymns (variously called SJfnsqH, or 
hymns) are regarded by some as the earliest forms of the dramatic 
literature in India ; others regard them as merely ballads, which is a more 
plausible explanation. — V. S. S. * ^ 
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(I. 179), and the tale of W and , the parents of the human 
race (X. 10), may be cited as instances. In such hymns, 
the poets for the first time wrestle with the moral andl 
aesthetic problems associated with the relationship of man 
to woman. Misogynic ideas, which so conspicuously 
prevail in later Sanskrit literature have their germs in these 
later portions of the Rigveda. So also we have here the 
germs of the ascetic theories which afterwards became the 
conspicuous features of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
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HISTORY OF VBDIO STUDIES 

MODERN PERIOD 


The advance of oriental studies — the Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Colebrooke — Friedrich Rosen— Roth, the founder of modern Vedic 
itudies — St. Petersburg Lexicon — Weber' — Max Muller — His sympathetic 
and liberalising spirit — Ancient Samk'fit Liiercr/ufc— -Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit ^cx/s—Haug's -Translations of the Rigveda— 

Wilson, Grassmann and Ludwig— -Kaegi's Rigveda — Vediscbe Studien by 
Pischel and Geldner — Whitney’s Grammar — Oldenberg's notes on Rigveda 
—Concordance and Index — Pandit's — Mr. Tilak's two books — 

In the course of the last two lectures. I tried to give you 
a general idea of the literature known as the Veda and of 
the Rigveda in particular. Now I shall proceed to speak on 
the method of studying the Rigveda and on the principles 
which should guide that study. But before doing that I be- 
lieve it would be useful, for you to know what has been done 
in the field of the study of the Rigveda by modern scholars 
as well as by the ancients. Nay, it is even necessary for a 
student of the Rigveda to know, for without a knowledge of 
the work done in this direction he cannot confidently and 
critically proceed with the study. 

It was about the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the great French writer Voltaire, in his Essai sur Its Meets 
ct VE sport J^s V at torn highly praised the ancient wisdom of the 
Brahmanas which he discovered in the Ezour Veidam, 
which was afterwards proved to be a forgery by some 
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missionary' of the name of Robertus <3e Nobilis* It was 
not till the year 1784 that the study of ancient Indian learning 
was based on a firm foundation, the year when the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was founded. The following year saw a 
translation of the by Wilkins. The year 1805 

however, marked an epoch in the course of Vedic studies, 
when Colebrooke contributed to Asiatic Researches his 
paper “ On the Vedas, the sacred writings of the Hindus 
The paper is a lengthy survey of the whole of the Vedic 
literature extending over more than a hundred quarto pages, 
which may be read with advantage even to-day. It is of 
interest to read the conclusion of his essay, especially in the 
light of the present day condition of Vedic studies. The 
preceding description ,** says he, “ may serve to convey 
some notion of the Vedas. They are too voluminous for a 
complete translation of the whole ; and what they contain 
would hardly reward the labour of the reader, much less that 
of the translator. The ancient dialect in which they are com- 
posed and especially that of the three first Vedas, is 
extremely difficult and obscure and, though curious, as the 
parent of a more polished and refined language (the classical 
Sanskrit), its difficulties must long continue to prevent such 
an examination of the whole Vedas, as would be requisite 
for extracting all that is remarkable and important in these 
voluminous works. But they well deserve to be occasion** 
ally consulted by the oriental scholars.” * How far this 
judgment is justified, I leave to you to judge. I have 
specially to recommend Colebrooke’s instance to you, 
young students of the Rigveda, because this scholar had at 


1. Colebrooke’s Essays Vol, 1- p. 113 
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first a strong disgust for oriental learning, of which he was- 
cured by no other antidote than the study itself of that 
learning. Do remember, my young friends, that he who 
once styled Wilkins the translator of ^’•nsticlT *’ Sanskrit-mad’ 
and the Asiatic Miscellany a repository of nonsense **. and 
the Institutes of Akbar a dung-hill in which, perhaps, 
a pearl or two might be found,” became afterwards a 
zealous orientalist, the first to light the torch of Vedic 
studies. 

About twenty years later, a German scholar Friedrich 
Rosen recognized the true worth of this V edic literature in 
the rich collection of Vedic MSS. mostly made available 
through the efforts of Colebrooke. He undertook with zeal 
the editing of the oldest work, viz, the Rigveda, but died in 
1837, before the first eighth was puplished, as “Rigveda 
Samhita, liber primus, Sanskrite et latine ” (1838). 

It was in the year 1846 that a real, enduring impulse 
was given to the study of Veda, when the small but 
epochmaking work by Rudolph Roth, Ztir Liiteraiur and 
Gesthichte des Veda was published. “It inaugurated a move- 
ment which since then has irresistibly led all Sanskritists 
to the Veda.”^ Roth occupies a unique position in the 
history of the Vedic studies. He gave an absolutely new 
turn to its course and is regarded as the founder of the 
inductive and historical method in that domain. The St. 
Petersburg Sanskrit-German Lexicon in seven volumes 
marks an era, and amply testifies to the indefatigable zeal, 
and industry of Roth and Bdhtlingk^ In this stupendous 
dictionary every word is traced fronpi the oldest to the latest 

1, Kaegi, ^he Hig\>eda, Engh Trans, p. 2. 
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work of literature, from the Rigveda down to classical 
literature. All. the passages where a word occurs have been 
brought together and thence by comparison its meaning is 
fixed. In this dictionary we can, as it were, see the history 
of every word from the period when the Aryans first settled 
themselves in the land of the seven rivers to the period 
which saw the bloom of the most elaborate and artificial 
(classical) literature. Almost all works then available have 
been drawn upon. The Vedic part was worked up by Roth» 
and the post- Vedic worked by Bohtlingk. 

Next came A. Weber, another great German orientalist 
who gave a detailed and valuable survey of the Vedic books 
in his Academische Voflesungen vber Indische Liiieraiur^ 
geschichie (1852). His Indische Siudien is a remarkable 
repository of oriental research in all its branches, Veda, 
philosophy, grammar, lexicography and so on ; and though 
the conclusions at which he arrived may be sometimes 
wrong, still the work done and the author’s versatility cannot 
but fill us with wonder and admiration. 

From Weber we pass to another great scholar, the 
greatest in the field of oriental learning of our time, I mean, 
Max Muller. A versatile author, he has written on almost 
all the branches of the oriental study, Ve* j c exegesis, comp- 
arative philology, comparative myt^ philosophy, 

grammar and so on. “The Hindus Bloomfield,^ 

“called him Moksha Mulara, during his latter days. It happens 
that ^TT^T is the Sanskrit word for ‘ Salvation ’ and ^ means 
‘ root.* To the Hindus his name means ‘ Root-of-SalvatiOn,* 
dr as we might say, with a different turn, ‘Salvation Muller. ^ 
1. Bloomfifeld, Riligtoh of the X)eda, p. 54- 
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I do not imagine that Muller believed in the Hindu salvation, 
which is release from the chain of lives and deaths in the 
•course of transmigration. But if freedom of mind partakes 
of the flavour of Salvation, ‘Salvation Muller ’he was. 
Max Muller’s eminence as a scholar and writer is well- 
known to you ; less generally well understood, perhaps, is 
the liberalising quality of his thought, which he exercised 
untiringly during more than half a century. Among Euro- 
peans he was pre-eminent for the spirit of sympathy and 
fairness which he brought to the study and criticism of Hindu 
religious thought.” 

The tdiito princeps of the Rigveda the oldest and 
the most highly valued work of the Hindus, with the com- 
mentary of HTW was edited in England by this Germzin 
Professor. This edition of the Rigveda placed Vedic studies 
on a firm foundation, and since its appearance,, they have 
^progressed with wonderful rapidity. Max Muller *s Ancient 
'SanskfU Literature is another monumental work, which 
-contains a detailed survey of the Vedic literature, and is an 
authority even to this day, notwithstanding the mass of New 
information brought to hand since then. Of course we may 
not agree with the learned scholar in all his conclusions, as 
•for instance, his estimate of the contents of the Rigveda and 
its age ; still the 9k has rendered valuable service to the 
cause of Vedic stu^t»©s by the detailed information it gives in 
a systematic and interesting manner. Towards the inter.^' 
pretation of th^ Rigveda text also, Max Miiller has made 
many contributions. 

Next is to be mentioned the Orpiinal Sanskrit Texts^ 
-edited by Muir in five volumes. NoSiirig can^ surpass the 
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industry and grasp of this scholar,, and the wide range of 
literature which he draws upon. The Sanskrit student will 
find therein all important passages, with, their “translation 
into English, frorh the Rigveda down to the SU’JTs and epics, 
bearing on any particular idea, followed by the views of 
different eminent scholars'^' bn the same. To quote the 
author’s own words. ^ In treating the several topics...! 
propose in each case to adduce first any texts bearing upon 
it, which may be found in the hymns of the Rigveda ; jiext„ 
those in the Brahman as and their appendages, and lastly, those 
occurring in any of the different classes of works coming 
under the designation of Smriti. ® By this means we shall 
learn what conceptions or opinions were entertained on each 
subject by the oldest Indian authors, and what were the 
various modifications to which these ideas were subjected 
by their successors.’* The topics treated are numerous and 
varied ; e. g. the origin of the four castes, the mutual rela- 
tion of and ^rf^s. affinities of the Indians with 

the Persians, Greeks and Romans, the origin and authority 
of the Vedas, Indian mythology, society and life in the 
Vedic eige, and so on. I have no hesitation in recommend^ 
ing these volumes strongly to every student of the Rigveda, 
especially as they illustrate the method of collecting facts, 
critically reviewing them and drawing sound conclusions 
from them. 

1, Mmv"s Original Sanskf a Voh 6, 

2. The according to Muir, includes (1) the such as 

thfe (2)' the ^ and, ^ (3) institutes of jfg if) 
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Haug’s edition ^TOT* deserves a mention here, 

especially on account of the learned and informing intiOT- 
duction affixed to it, though his view that the must be 
older in character than the Rigveda has failed to meet with 
greneral acceptance. 

Here is the place to mention the several translations of 
the Rigveda. The oldest is that by . Wilson- This scholar 
was of opinion that the sacred books of the Hindus could be 
best interpreted by one who has imbibed the Indian spirit ; 
that Indian commentators were best qualified for the task 
and that a foreigner, notwithstanding his impartiality and 
desire to know the truth, is very likely to carry his own prer 
judices into his work, which may be opposed to the spirit of 
the original. Thus he thought that in the absence of any better 
Indian commentary, ^J5^*s commentary on the Rigveda was 
the best interpretation, more correct than any coming from a 
European scholar. Hence he translated the hymns of the 
Rigveda just as they were interpreted by TOW. Thus the trans- 
lation though useful in its own way, especially for the 
understanding of WIWW where he is obscure or ambiguous, has 
lost much of its authority in the light of the later researches 
in the field of Vedic study. 

Two German translations of the Rigveda, one by 
Ludwig and the other Grassmann, deserve to be noticed 
liererThe former being prose and the latter metrical. No 
doubt many times they propose fanciful interpretations, and 
they are prone to effect emendations and alterations, which 
are sometimes not only unnecessary, but absolutely wrong. 
They proceed on the supposition that In^an interpretations 
are as a rule bound to be wrong anS uncritical, and their 


:* 
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impatience to apply the so-called historical and critical 
method has sometimes landed them into curious blunders* 
We cannot follow the translations wholesale, though they 
are clearly pervaded by the spirit of criticism. 

Grassmann*s Dictionary of the Rigveda ^ published in 
is a very useful work of reference which every 
student of the Rigveda should be in possession of. Herein 
under every word he gives all the passages without excep- 
tion in the ten books of the Rigveda, where the word occurs, 
classifying them according to the different stages of meaning 
which the word in question passes through. 

Kaegi’s essay on the Rigveda (1880) is a model essay/ 
briefly surveying the contents of the Rigveda. It is written 
in a very lucid style and the tone throughout is sober and 
reasonable. 

Vtdischt StuJien in three volumes by Pischtl and 
Geldntr are solid contributions to Vedic exegesis. They are 
the fruit of the long-continued . study of the Veda by the 
authors, and the method of study can be best learnt there- 
from. Most of the important words in the Rigveda, whose 
nxeaning is obscure or doubtful or about which scholars differ 
have been taken np for discussion and traced through not 
only Vedic pf^ssages but also ptlier aZ/rW p)orks. Some 
important hymns have been selected for study. They have 
been translated and notes on words and syntax have been 
copiously added. Some interesting legends like that of 

1, WorUrluth zum Leipzig, 1873. 

2. The Rig}feda, English translation by Arrow smith, Boston, 1S86. 
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and have been traced historically. In brief, the book 

ia such as a student of the Rigveda cannot dispense with. 
The authors are sane critics avoiding either extreme, giving 
due .credit to 'BWT' where he is right and fully recognizing the 
value of his contributions to Vedic interpretation. 

Here 1 may mention also Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar in 
'vyhich Whitney has attempted to review the.language and the 
grammatical forms historically* In every chapter or depart- 
ment of grammar he mentions the forms which a particuW 
inflection shows in the Rigveda, the and other allied 
works. Thus, for instance, if you loot to the declension of 
words ending in % you will find that immediately below the 
classical forms, Vedic forms like S^T, etc. are men- 

tioned. The chapters on accent are also very useful. Thus 
Whitney’s grarnmar serves a purpose which cannot be 
served by any other book availble up to now. 

Oldenberg, a great Vedic scholar, has laid the Vedic 
student under great obligations by his monumental, com- 
mentary on the Rigveda.^ Therein, he tEikes up for cpnside-. 
ration every hymn, and deals with all peculiarities, metrical 
grammatical exegetical and so on introducing them as a 
rule with some general remarks regarding the relation of the 
hymn to others or an> particular traits which may be worth 
noting. , What renders the work so Very useful is the copious 
references it contains to other tretises dealing with the 
Rigveda, in German, French, and English. Thus in brief in 

' - 1. Hermann Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, Vol. 1. Melriscbe 
und iexigeschichlliche Prolegomena* Berlin, 1888.— and exeget-- 
ische Nolen, Erstes bis seches Bucb, Berlin, 1909. Siebentes bis zehntes 
Biicb, Berlin,’ 1912. . . . , t ’ i . 
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Oldenberg's commentary, we have presented to us in one 
place, all that has been said on a particular verse of the Rig- 
veda or any particular word of interest therein. 

Much more has been done in the shape of papers and 
contributions, dealing with particular topics connected with 
the Vedic exegesis, for which you will have to refer to the 
numbers of the Journals of the German Oriental Society, 
the American Oriental Society, and the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. I may mention 
amongst others, Lanman’s Noun Inflection in the Veda, 
Arnold’s V edic Metre and Bloomfield’s American Lectures 
on the Religion of the Veda* 

In a new field pf study like the Vedic exegesis, much, 
spade work has to be done, without which the progress of 
those studies would be considerably hampered. Bloom- 
fields Concordance to the ^igvedoy the recently published 
Vedic Index by Macdonell and Keith, are works of this 
character, clearly testifying to the patience and perseverance 
pf European scholars. ^ 

Coming over to India, we may mention an attempt to 
interpret the Rigveda oh modern lines by the late S. P. 
P^dit, who in his, attempted to begin a rational 

interpretation of the text, with translations in Mair^thi and 
Eriglish, supplemented with notes explanatory and critical, 
^ The attempt was ve^ promising. Indeed, but scmcely had 
the Pandit proceeded as far as the third when he 
suddenly carried away by the hands of death, and ihe work 

1 To these jntist now he^dded the following: Maurice Bloomfield, 
Hig^Veda Repeiiticffis Cambridge (Mass.), 1916. (Harvard Oriental series, 
JNos. 20 and 24.)— V.S.S. 

6 
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thus interrupted by Pandit's premature death, has not been* 
taken up by any one. 

B. G. Tilak’s two books Th^ Orion and 7^ Arctic 
Homz in the Vcdai s^^^ contributions "of great value 

to^VeSic criticism, characterized as they are by a sobriety of 
judgment and clearness of intellect In the former Tilak 
tries to prove on astronomical grounds that the period of the 
Rigveda goes ^.back to at least 4000 B. C., and that it is not 
possible to accept the late date fixed by European scholars. 
In the latter, he tries to refute the current theory about the 
original habitat of the Aryans, who he thinks must have been 
inhabitants of the regions about the north P ole. 

In conclusion I may mention gfcRT^ which gives trans^ 
lations of the Rigveda in' English and the several vernaculars 
of India. Though it serves a useful purpose by making the 
contents of our most sacked and ancient book accessible to 
the masses still to the Vedic student as such* it is of no great 
value/ 

1. To the above list may be added the following, which have been im- 
^rtant coniTibutions to Vedic studies:.!. Arnold, Hhiorical Vcdic Gram- 
mar ; 2. Bergaigne, La Rtligion Vcdique; 3. Delhruck, AlJindksiuL.^4^^ 

4. G^dner, Dtr Rig^feda in Amwahl (Erster T^il, Gllossar; Zweiter Teil, 
iCommentar) j , 5. Hillebrandt, X!)edisehe M-yihologie,^ and Ritullittfatu.r\ 

^. 'Lasseh, IndUche AlMufftshnie; 7, Oldetiherg, Veda fonchung and 
Bit Rdigion dei Vedd* S#iroeder, Mysieriam und Mlm* in Rig^dda; 

Sagtmiofft 4«j Rigifeda ; 10, Zimmer* Aliindhches Lektn,-—V ^ 

' ' . - . , , , 
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HISTOHy OF VBDIC STUDIES 
ANCIENT PERIOD 

Explanatory passages in the — - • 

The discussion about the meaninglessness of — The estimate of 

■^TT^’s service — Several explanations of one and the same word or pass-^ 
age—The — The \iclf — The wIt^s — T he — 'Mere 

faith without reasoning, not sufficient for interpretation ‘-The work of 
•^friTW^s — ' The of — -The theological bias— no con- 

tinuity of tradition — occasional misunderstanding of the Vedic spirit — 
The invaluable service rendered by ^TT^. 

Next we have to consider the work done by the 
Ancients in the field of Vedic exegesis. If we go over the 
5(1^8, which themselves form a part of the sacred canonical 
works, and bring together all those passages which contain 
explanations of ^fl^T texts or derivations of words, we shall* 
have before us a large mass of material, which willprovp to 
be an important contribution to the Vedic interpretation. 
Even to critical European scholars, such explanatory refer-* 
ences found in the ^Tfn^s have proved of use to determine 
the meanings of words which are otherwise ambiguous, or 
unintelligible. 

The works noticed above (in Lecture 2) are 

also attempts in the same direction, though they relate more 
to the text and orthography than to the regular interpretation. 
Works like the of and the are inv* 

portant from the point of view of the preservatic^ of the text, ' 
only indirectly serving the purpose of Vedic intexpretation* a 
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First and foremost as a direct attempt to interpret tlie 
Vedic texts, stands the of than which no older 
work of the type is known to-day. Of course, it is to be 
remembered that even this old work must have been far* 
removed in age and spirit from the period of the ^flcfCs, as 
appears from the fact that often makes a twofold dis- 
tinction, while explaining the rneanings of words. Thus for 
instance, in. the section on f^nTTcts, he remarks: / 

;%f?r J ^ i 

Here the distinction of the language of the scriptures or 
the Vedas (including both s and ^nw^s) and the language 
of intercourse in vogue at the time, is clearly meant. The 
lernguage of the day must have differed considerably from 
die Vedic language, in order to justify the necessity of such 
references. But the same fact is proved beyond doubt by 
the discussion regarding the question whether the 
are possessed of a meaning or not. On account of its great 
interest I shall quote it here in full “Now, without this work, 
the meaning of the hymns cannot be understood ; but he who- 
does not comprehend their meaning cannot thoroughly 
Know their accentuation and grammatical forms. Therefore,, 
this department of science is the complement of grammar,, 
and an instrument for gaining one’s own ohject.” — Then 

this se^se) both ia the common speech and 
the VecJic dialect: thus ‘Ifke Agnl*, *iike'ihd|rs\ etd The word ^ has the^' 
sense of negation in the cominon speech. and both (i. e.^the sense of nega- 
tion and oothpamion) in the Vedic dialect. —V.S. S . » 

* 2 l^ifhuta 1. 15. * See Sarup, ojb. cH, p. I6f. for eitplanatory ' notes 

and comments on the above, S . 
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steps forth who proceeds to object thus. — ‘‘ If this 

or the science of interpretation is intended to make 
the sense of the clear it is useless, for the have 

no sense. This is established by the following arguments : 

(1) The statements (in the hymns and texts) have 
•certain fixed woj;d8, and a certain fixed arrangement. 

(2) The 5T*§fsare endowed with their forms by the 
^RPPTs; thus, — “Spread thyself widely out’*- — 

WricT: I. 22— “and so he spreads* 

Sr^TETf^ (?nc!T4 w\m 1. 3, 6. 8.). 

(3) They prescribe what is impracticable ; thus “deliver 
hirti, plant** “axe, do not injure him,’* thus he speaks while 
^striking. 

(4) Their contents are self-contradictory ; thus “There 
was but one Rudra, and no second ’* and again ** there are 
innumerable, thousands of Rudras on earth ’’ so also “Indra. 
-thou hast been born without a foe” and again “Indra van-’ 
•quished a hundred armies at once.** 

(5) A person is enjoined to do an act with which he is 
already acquainted thus “address the hymn to the fire which 
is being kindled.” (This is said by the priest to the ^.) 

(6) Again it is said “Aditi is everything.” “Aditi is the 
Sky,” “Aditi is the atmosphere.’* 

(7) The signification, of is indistinct, in the 

•case of such words a« (I* 16; 93), (V'J 4^. 8), 

(VL 1 Z 4). (VIII. 66.4)/’ . , . . 

To the?e objections raised by • , STTW replies 

i olipws : "The Jprs have a 'sense, for their vyordff are the 
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same (as thofee in the ordinary language). A says 
(^cR^T, L 4), “what is appropriate in its form, is success- 
ful in the sacrifice” : that is to say, when the verse, or 

which is recited, refers to the ceremony which is being 
performed, 

1. As for the argument about the fixity of words afid 
their arrangement, this is the case’ in ordinary language also, 

e. 

2. As for the JT^s being endowed with their form by 

a the is a mere repetition of what has been 

already said in the ip?s. 

3. As for the prescribing of something impracticable, 
it depends on the statements of the scriptures, whether an 
act is Tl¥r or 

4. As for the contents »of the being self-con- 

tradictory, the same thing occurs in ordinary language also ; 
thus “this is without a rival** “the King has no 

enemies/’ 

, 5. As for the enjoining of something with which a 
man is already acquainted, people are in the same way 
saluted by their names, though they already know them ; 
and the (a dish of curds, ghee and honey) is mentioned 
-to diose who ate well acquainted with the same. 

6. As for the statement “Aditi is everything,*’ the same 
-thing is said in common language also ; thus^ — “all fluids or 
Unvours reside in water.” 

7, As for the indistinct signification, it is not the fault 
of the post that the blind man does ndt see it; it is the man’s 

"fault Juit as in respect of local? Uitages, men are distin^ 
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guishedby superior knowledge,* so» too, among those learned 
finen who are skilled in tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.” 

From this discussion, it is quite evident that in the days 
of the meaning of the had become obscure ; what 
is more is that such questions as whether the are mean- 
ingless or not were boldly raised and discussed, although 
may be merely a man of straw, used as a device only 
to teach more impressively, as the commentator under** 
stands, or some real representing some school like other 
J^rW^s referred to by ^^5 as Europeon scholars conjecture,^ 

The very fact of the existence of the original on 

which the is a commentary, points to the conclusion 
that the sense of many of the Vedic words had beon 
commonly forgotten. For, what occasion was there 
for compiling vocabularies of Vedic words, if the sense 
of these words was well known 7 The same thing is 
also clear from many passages in ^TT^’s work, in which he 
attempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies (a 
process often tentative, which would have been unnecessary 
if their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he 
cites the opinions of different classes of interpreters who had 
preceded him, and who had propounded different explaiia'- 
tions. 

Whether there was any regular tradition of Vedic inter- 
pretation preserved throughout the period v/hicK must have 
elapsed between the s and on the one hand and the 
on the other hand, it is very difficult to decide in tbfe 

1, Sarup.'op. cit. Introduction, p. 72, gives additional reasons for 
, assuming that Kaiitsa was a historical entity. — ^V.S S. : 
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present condition of Vedic learning. Though the Indian; 
commentators like may not be regarded as infallible^ 
still they cannot be altogether neglected as the help they 
render is simply invaluable. 

I quote here Roth’s own remarks in this connection : 

Vedic interpretation could impose on itself no greater 
obstructipn than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they Had inherited traditions which 
were of any value. Even a superficial exarhihation shows 
that their plan of interpretation Is the very opposite of 
traditional, that it is in reality, a grammatical and etymologi- 
cal one, which only agrees with the former method in the 
erroneous system of explaining every verse, every line* 
every word by itself, without inquring if the results so obtained 
harmonize with those derived from other quarters. If the 
fact that none of the commentators are in possession of any- 
thing more than a very simple set of conceptions regarding, 
<. g. the functions of a particular god, or even the entire 
contents of the hymns which they are continually intruding 
into their interpretations, be regarded as a proof of their 
liaving inherited a tradition, it will at least he admitted that 
this poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason 
to covet. In this set of conceptions are included those 
scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early period, 
indeed, but not ,until the hymns had already become the 
j subject of learned study, and the religious views and social 
^rqumstances on which they are based had lost ^ living 
j?eality,,.What is true of Sayaua or any of the odier later com*- 
^mentators, applies essentially to Yaska 480; He, top, is a 
learned interpreter who Wodcs with the materials which his 
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predecessors had collected . but he possesses an inceJculable 
advantage, in point of time over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries and belongs to a quite differ- 
ent literary period, viz. to that when Sanskrit was still under- 
igoing a process of natural growth.*' 

I am not p'-epared to go so far as to assert that ex- 

planations are altogether without the basis of tradition. 
Although there are several instances where the derivations 
proposed appear to be fanciful, still in a large number of 
cases, remarks are followed by ^ f or 

which shows that had in view some old authority in the 
form of a passage.^ It is unfortunate that we cannot 
trace back all such instances to their original, owing to the 
fact that many a has been lost. 

What sort of explanations and interpretations are 
attempted in the 1%^^ can be judged from the instances 
given below. In II. 16, refers to the opinions of 
vatibus former schools regarding the meaning of the word 

|?r: I ^ I csirelsif’i: I srqf ^ 

^ I i%WTW=a- 

“Who was l»r ? * A cloud’, say the (etymolo- 

.'gista). ‘ An Asuca, son of ffg’ ’ say the (story- 

•tellexs); die fall of rain arises from the mingling of the 
,wa|ers and of lightning. This is figuratively depicted as 

X The qt^p^Utions ia the Nirukta have been collected and 
identified by Gune, Bhandarkar Commemordiion Volume* pp. 43 
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a conflict. The hymns and describe as a serpent;: 

by the expansion of his body, he blocked up the streams* 

' When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth,** 

Then again in Nir. III. 8, alludes to the views of 
older writers regarding the Vedic word 

Thus we see that several older interpreters of the 
Vedas, both classes and individuals, are frequently refer- 
red to by though, unfortunately, none of their works 

are ?ivailable. Of these, the is the. most general 

name, meaning the old expounders of the Veda, of 
the same type as himself, mainly taking their 

stand on etymological derivation. The WfTlWs who are 
generally referred to, while noticing differences in the con^' 
ceptions of the Vedic gods, are those interpreters who takes 
the euhemeristic view, according to which the gods of my^- 
, thology were generally deified mortals and their deeds the 
amplification in imagination of human acts. In addition to- 
exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed? 
also liturgical interpretations of numerous passages such a» 
we findin the srr^roTs and other kindred treatises, in which it 
was Skttempted to bring the letter of the received text inta 
harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical 
interpretations are called by ^0%, those of the' ^^lUf^s or 
persons skilled in sacrifical rites. Akin to theirs appears to 
•have been the mode of interpretation adopted by the W^Rs.. 
By this we must probably understand that method of explana- 
tion which, differing from the grammatical e^rmologies,. 

; referred the origin .of the words and conceptiops to occasions- 
, which were in a pertain sense hiatoricd. .. : . r 
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I cannot leave this subject without quoting the foil own- 
ing passage, in translation, from the 12th section of the 1st 
’Tfu%S’, which refers to the antiquity of the and the 

qualifications necessary for expounding them. 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is 
effected by the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The 
texts are not to be interpreted as isolated, but according to 
their context. For, a person who is not a sRftr or a devotee 
has no intuitive insight, into their meaning. We have said 
before that among those men who are versed in tradition, he 
who is most learned deserves especial commendation. 
When the were ascending, men inquired of the gods, 
‘Who shall he our ^tRs T The gods gave them for a 
the science of reasoning, the art of deducing by reflection 
the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning that possesses authority 
equal to a 

Though this passage belongs to a chapter called 
(or supplement), and is regarded by Roth as the work of 
some author subsequent to still it is sufficient to 

establish the fact that the ancients distinctly recognized the 
necessity of reason as a factor in the ascertainment of religi- 
ous truth or the definition of ceremonial practice or the 
interpretation of important or obscure scriptural passages. 
That the ancients had at least an idea of the inductized. 
method of interpretation follows from this; whether they 
could actually use it in practice or not, is a different ques'- 
tion. This passage marks a st^e of thought when mere 
faith was found to be insufficient, a view most emphatically 
expressed by afterwards, as opposed to the ’BTWs, 
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whose view is virtually, if not avowedly, founded on 
reasoning. 

grammar, as noticed already, mainly deals with 
the classical Sanskrit^ and treats the Vedic fornas as only 
irregularities. He, too, mentions that the ^ (subjunctive) 
was peculiar to the Vedic dialect and that it altogether fell 
into disuse in later Sanskrit, 

has written regular commentaries on all the 
principal snT^r^s which, no doubt, belong to the Vedic 
canon but we are not immediately concerned with them. 
It is only occasionally that passages from the ^SH^Ts are 
interpreted by him, in the course of his argumentations, in 
Jhis great 

The have^. made several contributions to the 

Vedic exegesis ; the very object of the as Colebrooke 

:says, is the interpretation of the Vedas. Its purpose/* 
says in his “ is to determine the sen&e of 

revelation.’* But the rules and canons which they lay 
•down refer more to the application of the liturgical texts, 
and the ascertainment of the relative importance of texts 
when mutually inconsistent. The Vedic interpretation 
proper, they do not concern themselves with. Howevjsr, to 
give you some idea of these rules laid down by tbe ^fWws 
1 may quo^te here one such canon which is very frequently 
.referred to in Sanskrit works. It runs thus. 

1.‘ Recent researoli favours tfee view tbat in the aTHTts%% there is 
the norm laid down for the language spoken in the higher circles of the 
f pciety of the period*— V. S. S. - 2. Jaimini Sutra, HI, 3 * 
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(“ Direct mention, a mere indicatory mark, a sentence,, 
context, order or place of mention and etymology, wKen any 
of these circumstances referring to the same text, lead to 
inconsistent conclusions, every following circumstance is 
weaker than every preceding one and thus must yield to it/’) 

The most direct and the most important contributions, 
however, to the Vedic exegesis are by the great 

is a detailed commentary on the Rigveda 
which is preceded by a very informing and learned introduce* 
tion. 


was the minister of the King of now 

lying in ruins, near Hampi on the Tungabhadrsl river, in 
the Bellairy district and fftfT who succeeded him,, 

were brothers, who threw off the Mahomedan yoke and 
founded the empire of about the middle of the 14 th 

Century A. D. It was under the patronage of these princes 
that and his brother who was looked upon as 

Guru by the princes, did all their literary work and inaugu- 
rated a period of great literary, activity. UUFT also wrote a 
commentar:^' on the and on thetl^Fft^ 

and so on. afterwards called is the 

author of the well-known or a compendium pf ‘ 

all the philosophical systems, as well as of the most 

pppular metrical treatise on 

In the the commentary bn the Rigveda 

has paraphrased eadh and every word in the text, pointing 
out all grammarical pecidiarrties, giving etymological deri- 
vations of difficult arid new words where possible, at the 
same time explaining the liturgical application oleach and! 
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every verse. That this commentary of viewed from 
our standpoint is full of defects cannot be denied.^ To 
him, the Rigveda, along with all other so called canonic 
cal works called the Veda, was a holy book, a store of 
wisdom, secular and philosophical, whose authority was not” 
to be questioned. Every word of it was sacred. Naturally 
he could not entertain the idea of applying the rules of 
higher criticism to it, which were admissible only in the case 
of human compositions. And again, the theological point of 
view swayed very strongly with WPM, The mainly 

dealt with ritual, or at least were meant for application to 
ritualistic ceremonies, and throughout his work one can 
easily detect the theological bias. At the beginning of every, 
hymn. before commehcing to paraphrase the actual 

text, first states the name of the sacrifice or the offering to 
which the hymn or its verses are subservient or at which 
they are to be recited. 

Coming to actual textual explanations, we receive the 
impression that no living tradition relating to Vedic exegesis 
there was in the time of When a word is obscure, he 

generally proposes more than one explanation, without' 
showing his preference for any one of them. Sometimes he 
has recourse to curious devices in such cases of difficulty, 
e. g, giving onfe case form the meaning of another, or con- 
necting a verb with a subject without agreement in point of 
person or number. (or the doctrine that a root 

can have more than one meaning) is biought in by him 

1, Compare also Maodonell on ' ‘The prindplds to be followed' fa 
translating te Rigveda’’ in the Caii*iileworfl/^ofi Volume; pp. 
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^erve his purpose times without number. Then again 
sees no objection to explaining words in an isolated 
manner, without caring to see whether the particular mean-* 
ing which he assigns to the word in the particular passage 
holds good in other similar passages where the word occurs 
in a similar connection. Like he depends mainly on 
etymological derivations, and he has no scruple to take as 
implied or understood any word or words to complete the 
meaning of the sentence. 

He frequently refers to the passages 

■from the and and as a rule he quotes fully the 

explanations of wherever possible,’ beginning with the 
remark The Vedic myths he explains in the 

light of later ideas with whose influence, of* course, 

he is strongly imbued. So also, while explaining the 
occasion of certain hymns, quotes legends which are 
absolutely incongruous with the spirit of the Rigveda. One 
instance would suffice to show that the meaning of the 
hymns was altogether forgotten or most completely mis^ 
understood in later times. , Of course is not to be held 
solely responsible for this, as this sort of misunderstanding 
had commenced even as early as the In hymn X. 121, 

teginrung with the refrain of every verse is 

which literally translal^d, should mean, 

** What god should we worship, with an offering or oblar; 

simple and perfectly natural question* A 
yearning of the hiwan, heart to search after that god wWj 
being the beg^ning of the wirld, emd the first germ and the 
shaper of all life, reveals himseK efl ever in , 
sees the divinity in its manifestation now hcrci ther{B,l 
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now elsewhere, and again he always asks* doubting, seeking; 
and longing, “ Who is this god to whom we present onr 
olfering?’* 

Now let us see how has explained the word ^ 5 ^. 
In the very introduction to the hymn, he remarks 
5r3TF}ici%cTr. Every hymn, nay, every verse, having reference 
to a sacnfice, must have a deity. In order to discover a 
deity where no deity existed, the most extraordinary objects, 
such as drum, stones, plants, were raised to the artificial 
rank of deities. In accordance with the same system, 
here (and he has the support of the ^lOTs,) unmindful of the 
proper character of the hymn and of the deep longing of the 
poet for the unknown God, exalts the interrogative pro- 
noun itself to the rank of a deity and acknowledges a god 
^ or * Who T In his commentary on the first verse, he 
remmrks: — 

I I w ^ 1 :’# I 9T«l5n 

II«niM(rt4^ *rf^ gwj Sl^nf aif l ^ 

Il?3^ afCn"^ ar? l »ttr: *EIT'JIRqS 



Thus we have here four different explanations. The 
idee Aet these ancient hymns were Written simply for the 
sake of thar Sacdlices and that whatever interpretation they 
tkon£fht fit to ^si^ to these acts naust be botne out by the 
li^)>mis has vitiated the whole system of Indian exegesis^ 
he justih^ if it had only he^n applied 

the ^^#6ly sacrificial' fwtttitaJarly to those which age 

fhrihd in t%t)T8 elite W^'mi the -But the Rigyeda*. 

too, has experienced the Sanae-Weaftment at the hands of oof 
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commentators, and the stream of tradition flowing from the 
tountain'-head of the original poets has, like the waters of 
the disappeared in the sands of a desert. Not only 

•v^as the true nature of the gods completely lost sight of, but 
new gods were actually created out of words, which could 
never have been intended as names of divine beings as we 
see in the instance just given. 

So far 1 have pointed out the defects in ^'R^T’s work, 
viewed from the modern critical standpoint. But 1 have 
not yet told the whole truth. There is another side to the 
picture. Let us imagine what the condition of Vedic scholar'- 
ship would have been to-day, without this of ’UTW. 

Then only can its full worth be realised. The great Vedic 
exegesist of the 14th century has left ho word unexplained, 
howsoever obscure it may be. 1 cannot do better than quote 
an extract from Max MiUler s preface to his V)tdic Hymns ; ' 
It is well-known to them who have followed my literary 
publications that I never entertained any exaggerated 
opinion as to the value of the traditional interpretation of the 
Veda, handed down in the theological schools of India ^d 
preserved to us in the great commentary of Sayana, More than 
twenty years ago, when it required more courage to speak 
out than now, 1 expressed my opinion on that subject in no 
ambiguous laixguage and was blamed for it by some of them 
who now speak of Sayasa as a mere dreig, ;in the prc^e^a of 
Vedic scholarship. Even;: a drag, howeven; is soihetinaes 
mote cphdqc^ye^o ,the safe adyaiiceihent of learning jthan a 
whip i §nd those who recollect , the Jiistojgr of Vedic schglat.* 
ship during the last five and twenty years know be^ that 
1, Part 1 , p. jcxx. 

7 
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with all its faults and weaknesses, Sayana’s commentary was 
a sine qua non for a scholarlike study of the Rigveda. I do npt 
wonder that others who have more recently entered on that 
study are inclined to Speak disparagingly of the scholastic 
interpretations of Sayan a. They hardly know how much we 
all owe to his guidance in effecting our first entrance into 
this fortress of Vedic language and Vedic religion, and how 
much even they, without being aware of it, are indebted to 
that Indian Eustathius. I do not withdraw an opinion which 
I expressed many years ago and for which I was much 
blamed at the time, that Snyaaa in many cases teaches us how 
the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it ought to be, 
understood. But, for all that, who does not know how’ much 
assistance may be derived from a first translation, even 
though it is imperfect, nay, how often the very mistakes of 
our predecessors help us in finding the right track ? If now 
we can walk without Sayai}a,^ we ought to bear in mind that 
five and twenty years ago, we could not have made even 
our first steps, we could never at least have gained a firm 
footing without his leading strings. If, therefore, we can now 
see further than he could, let us not forget that we are 
standing on his shoulders.” 

But things have grown much brighter for ^TFFT. A 
positive woith is discovered in ^PT^’s work by Vedic 
scholars like Pischel and Geldner ; and in many cases it is 

who hits upon the right and the only right meaning of a 
word or a passage, though of course no earnest seeker after 
truth would attach any worth to his grammatical and 
etymological subterfuges. We may take one instance to 
1, I doubt this very much even to day ‘ * 
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illustrate the truth of this. Roth— who was the first to attack 
conservative Sanskrilists and to assert ^that any conscientious 
European exegesist could interpret the Veda better than 
'WR" — remarks that all the Indian commentators explain the 
word f ffr as ‘water’; whereas, the word really must mean 
quite the opposite, i. e, ‘land.’ Now this is not quite correct. 
No doubt in many of the passages in the Rigvedal 

where the word occurs, explains it as 3^. But in X. 27. 21 , 
he explains the word as thereby hitting 

upon the original meaning of the word even more correctly 
.than Roth himself. SUT means ‘ orb, circle ' and is there 
used to denote, just like the word ‘ region, domain, lands 
earth * as opposed to the * sea or ocean.’ While WFT in his 
commentary on RV. I. 163. 1, explains as 

; in the same verse, however, as it occurs in%o 
4. 2. 8 . 1, he explains it as ^ U 1 5 and 

^expIains it as in 29. 12 . In Rigveda V. 

55. 5, explains as while in U® 

2. 4. 8 . 2 . as In u® 4. 3, 1 , mm says, 

T%Wr In the same way explains, 

the word in ^® #® 13. 53, who never seems to give the 
meaning of * water ’ but paraphrases it always as 'gyif, 

; while on ^® U® 11. 44, he says : TT^WTr 

Thus we see here, that the meaning which Roth gives 
to the word ifrT was well known to Indian scholiasts and 
was accounted for in a more correct manner/ 

It was remarked above that there appears to be no 
unbroken tradition of Vedic exegesis; and this distinctly 
follows from the fact that mm in a large number of cases 
1. See Vedhche SitidUn, Vol. 1, Introd. p. 6. 
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proposes a number of different derivations of one and tho 
same word. He mentions several schools and works, but 
unfortunately he does not throw any light upon the exact 
sources of information of which he makes use in his owrv 
interpretation of the Veda. Thus he has made use of 

he also refers to 

TRjfrot, aTi:cm%, he 

also mentions ^ and ushers in different 

views with such words as 

Several other commenatries on the Rigveda are 
mentioned, but we know nothing definite about them. Thus 
there are TT^TWr^, and Again in 

his commentary on the mentions the of 

all of whom seem to be older 

than 

and are the great and equally important 
commentators on the but we are not concerned with 

them here except when we have to refer to their inter- 
pretation of verses common to both the Rigveda and 
the Yajurveda. 



LECTURE VI 


THE METHOD OP STUDYING THE 

rigveda 

The method is everything — The object of including Rigveda in the 
•curriculum — The orthodox view — the historical stand-point — wanting the 
:spirit of inquiry — the historical and comparative method-— the golden 
mean — a concrete illustration of the method — the words stSt and in the 
Rigveda. ^ 

I have given you some idea of the work done by ancient 
and modern scholars in the field of Vedic exegesis. Now I 
should like to make a few remarks on the method of study^ 
ing the Rigveda. ^ Method is important in every branch of 
study, but more so still in the matter of the study of the 
Rigveda. At school and at college you study several 
subjects not so much to bear the results or the concrete facts 
in mind, as to receive a particular training of the intellect 
and emotions, which object is gained not by the mechanical 
cramming of facts but by the particular method which has 
been inculcated in your mind and which has become a habit 
with you. The spirit of an honest search after truth is the 
chief thing in all education. To collect facts with accuracy, 
to shift them with a spirit of honest inquiry, criticize them 
with a liberal broad^-mindedness not allowing yourself to be 
influenced by patriotism or bias, at the same time trying 
to understand the tradition, if any, with due sympathy and 

1. Compare A. A, Macdonell on '‘The principles to be followed in 
translating the Rigveda " in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volumet pp. 3 ff. 

S. S. 
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then only to draw a conclusion where possible ; this is the- 
habit without which no one can be a scholar, especially in the. 
field of the study of the Rigveda. And it is with the object 
of engendering this habit, that the Rigveda is included in the 
curriculum of our University. It may be even of some use. 
to commit to memory the meanings of some words and the. 
translation of some verses : but that is not all. If you have; 
not acquired patience and perseverance in the search after* 
truth with an unprejudiced mind, well then the time you have 
spent in the study of the Rigveda has been wasted. ^ 

TJie orthodox Pandits regarded the Veda as revelation. 
The primeval sages like and ^war, and. 

had revealed to them ; their task was only to 
f^ommunicate it in the same form to others. As such the 
highest wisdom was contained in it : its authority was not to 
be questioned. But the elaboration of the ritual exerted in 
course of time a sinister influence over the interpretation of 
the Vedic texts, which were solely regarded as subservient to 
that purpose. The theological standpoint of view prevailed 
and the only available complete commentary on the Rigveda 
was written by a typical theologian. 

Nor is it possible that there was any strict continuity of 
tradition reaching upto the time of as was shown above. 
HTW s^aprcely waits to ask himself whether the meaning 
which he proposes for a particular word is justified by the 
pcourrances of the word in other passages. The spirit of 
inquiry is wanting. Hence dogmatic assertions are made 
without any qualification. He could not be content with 
leaving a question open, even though there be not sufficient 
material to arrive at a decision. 
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When, however, European scholars took up the study 
of the Rigveda, they proceeded very cautiously. But even, 
amongst them there was once a school of the so^-called con- 
servative Sanskritists, headed by Wilson, who held that 
¥Fr°T’s commentary was the only safe guide through the 
intricacies and obscurities of the text. Against these there 
stepped forth Roth, who revolutionized the whole thing and 
may be credited with having laid the foundation of the 
modern Vedic scholarship; Induction and comparison were 
the guiding principles of his method. He brought together 
the several passages where a certain word occurred, classified 
them, and fixed upon the stages through which the word has 
passed and thus gave, as it were, a history of the word from 
beginning to end. No misguided patriotism could blind him. 
But Roth went to the other extreme in his zeal to combat the 
conservative Sanskritists. Having lost faith in Indian com- 
mentators as a class, in his zeal to demolish the# edifice of 
tradition, he raised a structure based upon reason, one pre- 
judice taking the place of another. Many of Roth’s 
conjectures are thus now found to be unsustainable if not 
totally wrong, though no doubt the credit of first raising the 
curtain in the drama of Vedic exegesis is his. ^ 

As, however, the study of the Vedas advanced mote 
and more, the golden mean came to be followed^ Due 
sympathy for traditional interpretations of Indian commen- 
tators, combined with the spirit of honest search after truth 
with patience and intelligence has come to be the principle 
guiding the course of Vedic studiesy^ I believe that the best 
and most effective means of bringing home to you the nature 
of this method is to take a concrete instance and to apply 
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the method to I now propose to determine the meaning 
, of the words sriV and which occur so frequently in the 
Rigveda. In the first place, to narrow our field, let us bring 
together all the passages in the 7th JTW where the forms of 

and occur, and see how interprets them. 

©TPCJ as well as occur in VII. 64. 3. explains 

both, as 3#% a god mentioned along with and and 
further remarks : 

’VIL 47. — VII. 90. 4--mm 

?rmlcIT‘. In the latter passage it is to be noted that the 'T^TTS' 
has aTlxSJrr:, though the word is interpreted as made up of at 
and by almost all commentators. 

The form sT#: occurs in a very large number of cases in 
the 7th itself : 

VII. 8. 1 — nom. sing. ^ S. ; 21. 5 — -nom. 

sing. S. ; 21. 9— gen. sing.~aT^J S., 

who does not give another word for but evidently takes 
it to mean ; 31. 5, — S. ; 34. 18 — nom. plu. 
s. ; 48. 3— arfK s. ; 48. 3— S. ; 56. 22— afr-* 
(sncnrO’S. ; 60. 1 1— Wl“: ^^TciT 

S. : 64. 3— see above arft** j 68. 2— afV: ar^- 
S. ; 83. 5—3^: S. ; 86. 7— S. ; 92. 4--.aTT: S. ; 

100. 5— ^flt^EgcfiPTf f%f m S. 

Thus, we see that. the form ar#: is sometimes taken to 
be nom, sing, of ar;?", sometimes nom. or accu. plu. of a^fV, but 
very frequently, the gen. sing, of afftr. And the opposite 

1. Cf also V. K. Rajwade, “An attempt to determine the meanings, 
of certain Vedic words” in Annals of ihc Bhandarkor ImtUute, 191S — 19, 
pp. 45 ff. ; 1920—21. pp. 109 ff.— V. S. S. 
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meanings of ‘a pious man’ and 'one who is not pious’, ‘friend* 
and an ‘enemy’ are attributed to tHe same word, which, no 
•doubt, is a curious phenomenon, and involves great impro^* 
bability. 

As for the word btr? ^ all are at one in attributing to it 
both a good and a bad meaning, though it is improbable that 
one and the same word should mean both ‘friend’ (c. g. 
Ludwig 1. 150* 1 ; V. 33. 6 and 9.) and ‘enemy’ (e. g. Ludwig. 
VIIL 34. 10 ; IX. 79. 3) or ‘pious man’ and his opposite (e. g. 
I, 9. 10 ; and 1. 184. 1 ; I. 185. 9). Roth thinks that there 
are really two words ; one derived from and the other 

from TI, Grassmann assumes only one word, derived 
from while Bergaigne thinks of only (from TT ‘to 

give or ^ ‘wealth’) and means a greedy man, an enemy 
or a poor man, thus a priest. He further says that 
comes mostly from and not from Oldenberg advo- 
cates the same view : and lastly Geldner thinks that the 
second meaning {viz, is inadmissible. 

The right meaning of the word is taught by in 
V. 7, where he says that srfr means and 

1. rich, the rich man, the patron, ruler. In VIIL 

2. 13 and 14, the context distinctly shows that 
3Tft. 

So also in I. 1 50. I and 2, we have a contrast between 
the really rich man and the supposed rich man and there 

So in AV. 20, 127. 1 1, it is said of the glorifief of Indra, 
^ ‘every rich man will spend for thee with 

I This note is abbreviated from 'Otdische StuJUn by Pischel and ■ 
Geldner, Vol. III., p. 72 ff. 
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full hands And dxis would indeed prove more attractive 
to the singer than the false hope of the nobility of the 
greedy, as in Oldenberg s translation even the greedy will 
fill thee’. So in L 184. 1 and L 185. 9 
to one who is more liberal than the rich) the meaning 
only suits. 

The use of ^rfr in the sing, preponderates, while the only 
instances where- the plural can be said to be used without 

doubt are V. 33. 2 ; VI. 20 1 ; VI. 25. 7 ; VIL 48, 3 ; VII. 
92.4;X. 89.3. 

The word srft as used in connection with the war horse 
and the horse of Pedu means the same thing. Thus 

3T#; I. 116. 6 ; I. 1 18. 9 ; a#-* IV. 38. 2 ; all 

mean ‘ to be invoked by a rich man ’ and not by a poor man. 
Or in these cases may be the abl. rather than the gen*. 
and the expressions mean ‘who is more praised than a rich 
man’. For such a use of the abl. giving the adj. the sense 
of the compar. cf. I. 46. 8. So also in VIII. 

19. 36, we have WTM:, ‘the noble lord, who is more 

liberal than every rich man. * 

If we compare the various passages containing the 
phrase ^TT, we find that the word generally precedes 
it; by placing these passages side by side with others in 
which and come together we shall see that ^ means 
the rich man*, and is contrasted with which means- 
‘ the general class of men, the mass.* 

IX. 61. 11— art arr fmPr ‘the^ 

honours of men, down to the rich ; even of the rich man.* 

X. 191. 
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VI. 45. 33 ; VIIL 94, 3. In all the passages sTPnilT’^r 
and the idea is ‘all even including the rich*. 

X. 28. 1— srfi:: ‘ every other mnn. 

even the rich, has come’, 

VIIL 1. 22— sTTTg^, glorified by all praised even, 
by the rich man’. 

L 61. 9*— ‘praised by all, he to whom even 
the rich man is welhdisposed and 

are on a level and refer to the same persons, instead of 
meaning opposite persons (e. g, poor and rich). Thus in VL 
25. 7 ‘rich patrons’ ; cf. I. 

97. 3 ; and V. 10. 6, also VII. 78. 5 and VII.. 

92. 4. 

X. 20, 4 — R'?rt TTp^: Here an antithesis between 

the rich man and the ordinary man is meant. 

So also L 4. 6- 3^ SW srfi:: 

III. 43. 2 — ‘come to us across the; 
ordinary people, even the rich.* 

VIIL 34. 10— ^nt* an mm 

Also 1. 9. 10. In L 126. 5 we have Hi:, ‘cows, 

which satisfy ornourish even the rich.’ 

So also cf. VIL 100, 5, where aT??:=‘Qf a rich man’. 
After having fixed the general meaning for we now 
come to other more particular meanings of the word, foil own- 
ing from the general one. 

'2, the patron, the rich 
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VIL 92. 4. ; X> 39. 5. arrV^ciT, ^^rJTROj VIL 
'64. 3. ^ so that the patron can recom- 

mend us to another generous donor, or to king .’ 

.VII. 34. 9— srqJT sr#:, ‘the standard, the type of a 

patron.’ 

So 3T#: m:. ‘the song of the patron,’ L e, the song ordered 
by the and recited for him by the priest, cf. also I. 

122. 14 ;X. 148.3, 

3. Cf. V. 33. 6. 

As greed and niggardliness are also associated with the 
rich ma:n who does not give away riches or utilise them in 
performing sacrifices and rewarding priests, then came to 
have the bad meaning, though this cannot be established 
etymologically. By the side of such expressions as\w 
^lV.25.7rxmm^J VIII. 45.15; we have also^ 
IX. 23. 3. Notice the word — which lit. means 

‘a bad master* — meaning ‘a niggardly person*. So also in 
classical Sanskrit literature riches are often denounced, 
which easily accounts for the change of meaning of the 
word arfr from ‘a rich man’ to * a greedy man’. Thus in II. 
12. 4 and 5 is used in this sense ; cf, also 81.9, where 
is asked to confiscate the wealth of the srfr. The same 
idea is met with in IX. 23. 3 ; V. 2. 12 ; 1. 33. 3 ; VIII. 21. 6. 
In all these passages, the is spoken of with so much 
contempt that comes to mean * an enemy*. The idea 
that a rich man is hated on account of his riches and that 
riches makes men enemies of each other, is very frequently 
met with in classical Sanskrit literature. Thus ariT first means 
‘the rich rival,’ or ‘patron of the opposite party’, and then the 
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^hositile patron’ and the ‘enemy, rival.* He who thinks this 
change of meaning too forced and artificial, should remember 
the word which means a ‘nephew* and ‘rival*. too. 

Thus the word 3^^ means a ‘rich man’, ‘greedy person’ 
‘rival,* ‘enemy’. It is difficult to determine which particular 
meaning the word has as the meanings themselves are 
difficult to be distinguished in a cut and dry manner. When 
the description refers to a battle, or when even a sacrificial 
meeting is represented as a battle, then the bad meaning is 
applicable. 

Thus in VIL 48. 3— — all the rich rivals, and 
. — of the rich enemy ; cf. VIII. 65. 9 — 

3Tr% ‘Leave unheeded all the singers of the rich 

rival*. 

Cf. II. 23. 5— ‘ the wealth, that is- 
more worthy than that of the rival'. 

VIL 68 2— ‘unheeding the invo- 
cations of the rival, listen to ours.* Also cf. IV. 29, 1 ; VII L 
33. 14: Vlll. 66. 12; VIII. 65. 9. 

VII. 31. 5— ‘irr ^ «fr# arosSr; and cL 

VIII. 48. 8. 

Also srniPr:. ‘the bad will of the rival or the enemy ; 

VI. 48. 16 : VII. 83, 5 : etc, 

As for the word STT, Naigh. II. 22 gives 31^ as one of the 
synonyms of III. 1. 103 has sf#: In the 

Veda it is used to mean ‘ master, ruler’ : cf. VIII. 1. 34 ; VIII. 
51. 9: IV. 16. 17; X. 34. 13; VII. 65. 2; II. 35. 2; IV. 1. 7: 
V, 16. 3: VII. 8. 1. On VI. 47. 9, has 
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Even in those passages, where and^^ are mentioned 
•side by side, ^ need not mean an 'Aryan/ but only a 
‘master, lord ’ e. g, in VIL 86. 7 and are used of 

waters, meaning respectively ‘ owned by Indra ‘ and ‘ owned 
by robbers/ Cf. VIL 6. 5 ; and X. 43. 8. 

In clasical Sanskrit means only ‘enemy*, is 
obsolete and aTf# means the ‘ Aryan. / 


LECTURE VII 

THE DIFFERENT VIEWS HELD 
REGARDING THE CONTENTS OF 
THE RIGVBDA. 

The orthodox view ~ the Vedas are inspired and infallible — The idea 

nhat the ^I^fFTs inferior to the passages 

- referring to the making or composing of hymns — a superhuman character 
ascribed to the — How to reconcile the contradictory ideas — The 

■view that Vedas are a babbling of primitive people — Religions, philosophic 
•cal and secular hymns — the- wedding hymn X. 85.' — The funeral hymn X*. 
18.^ — Historical hymns — Danaatutis — A humorous hymn — Didactic-gnomic 
hymns — formulas of incantation — poetical riddles. 

Now we proceed to consider and discuss the different 
views held regarding the contents of the Rigveda. The or** 
thodox view is that the Rigveda is the eternal storehouse of 
highest knowledge, that it is inspired or is of divine origin, 
and that it is endowed with supernatural efficacy. Inspiration 
and infallibility are the two chief attributes of the Veda. It 
is of interest to know what opinions post'-Vedic writers held 
in this matter, and whether they are confirmed by an exami^ 
nation of the contents of the Rigveda itself. To begin with, 
I may ctuote the following passage from the X. 4- 

2. 21 — 23: '‘Then he looked around upon all beings. 
beheld all beings in this triple Vedic Science. For, in it is 
the soul of all metres, of all hymns of praise, of all breajJxSv 
of all* the gods. This, indeed, exists. It is an undying thin^.. 
For that which is undying (really) exists. This is that 
is mortal. JTwINIcI' refteeted, ‘All beings are comprehbi^tfeii 
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in the triple Vedic Science; come, let me dispose myself in. 
the shape of the triple Vedic science. ** 

You know the welhknown verse in the : — 

From the and from the STMs a large number 

passages may be quoted bearing on this subject, which all 
agree in preaching that the Veda had a divine or mystic 
origin. All this while, however, there was another idea 
running through all sorts of works, viz., the inferiority of the 
^i^dl proper in comparison with the or 

That the Veda deals with only whose fruit howsoever 
glorious and pleasing at first is after all perishable ; while 
^THT or knowledge alone is the efficient means of highest 
bliss, is an idea met with everywhere. The Vedic hymns, 
though a divine origin is, no doubt, allowed to them, are at 
all events depreciated, as parts of the inferior science, in 
contrast to the or knowledge of Brahma, the highest 

of all knowledge. In this connection I may adduce the well- 
known passage from the (VIL I. 1) 

n T « 4 

H^rar: 4 m 

^ 4l ? n Hw qr 

'ram ii ^ h ^ 

arm w(^ ^ m 

^ arr^ ?Rr. 
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In this passage, all the Vedic and other branches 

of knowledge are spoken of as being mere pedantry, not 
able to free you from misery. But the knowledge of the soul 
by which alone you can get beyond misery is something 
over and above all this learning. The same thought finds 
expression in the II. 42 ff. 


^TRFrn I 

rTr^pH% mmm ^prt: ii ii 

Here, the Vedas are condemned as being flowery 
speech dealing with actions and their rewards, of no value 
to the possessor of the knowledge of Brahma. That the 
Veda deals with something supernatural which cannot be 
made known by ordinary perception and inference is the 
idea running through the following extract from the 
of ojn the 

In the m (I. I. 25 and 26), the idea that 

the Veda had any personal author is refuted as follows : 

5T ^ ’^'^^^pcTT I 

II g to? ? w[ i 

The same view will be found to have been held by all 
post-Vedic Writers^ that the Vedas are not the work of a 
Ir Bd. Bihliothica Indica, p.XE, 

8 
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pMSonal author, that their authority is self-evident, that, 
therefore, they are eternal and self-evident. Here ! may 
•explain the meaning of which is so frequently 

•asserted about the Vedas. The%n1%=Frs, while admitting the 
unquestionable authority of the Vedas and basing their ideas 
•of the self thereupon, assert at the same timer that they are 
the works of f^aT, the Highest Self, who is albpervading, 
omniscient and free from desire, happiness etc. They argue 
that just as the works of ordinary type are written by human 
authors (e. g. by and so on), so also the Vedas, 

being as much compositions as tldJT must have some author 
and that is none but who is far superior to ordinary 
souls. Hence the authoritativeness of the Vedas. Against 
this the Vedantins argue that the l^s are not but they 

and this is technically explained by 

them thus : 


I rrar 



Thus the consists in the fact that the Vedas in 

this creation are exactly like those in the previous creation 
and so on without beginning. 


If, however, we turn to the Rigveda itself and examine 
ite contents 'with a view to determining the question before 
us, what do we find? We find a very large number of passa~ 

q-rraMRi rm a)iJwiR=f^. 
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;ges where we have a distinct reference to the facts, that 
(1) the hymns were composed or made by the sages or ^tfTs 
with whom they are associated and (2) there are old and 
new ^rf^s and hymns spoken of separately. 

Thus we have VIL 35,]4^-m ^.*5 VIl. 37. 4 

^ cn%ST: J VIL 97. 9 and so on. 

In the following passages, the word cl^, ‘to fashion 
fabricate* is applied to the composition of hymns: VIL 7. 6 
^mt^3Tci^5lL 19.8; IL35. 2; VIL 15. 4 ^ 9 

VIL 22. 9 ^ fw:^ VIL 26. 1. ctott 

^ VIL 31. 11. ftJiT:; VIL 94. 1. 

It is, of course, quite possible that in some cases this 
making or fashioning of hymns may mean nothing more 
than uttering or reciting the prayers on the occasion. The 
.passages in which ancient and modern and old and 

new hymns, are spoken of have been given above in 
Tecture 111. 

By the side of these there are, however, other passages 
in which a certain superhuman character seems to be 
ascribed to some of the ^RT^s and divine inspiration is 
^supposed to have given rise to hymns, to which also a 
mysterious or magical power is ascribed. I may here refer 
to one such passage in connection with the the 

author of the seventh — • 

VIL 33. 7 to 13 verses — etc* , ; 

In VIL 87. 4 and VIL 88. 4 there are references fe<% 
knowledge supernaturally communicated or favours diyipe][y| 
•conferred on ^^1^. The same is said of the author 

of the third ^TWin III. 29. 15; III. 43. 5; and III. 53. 9* 
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is personified and highly eulogised in X, 125, and the^ 
divine speech is described as having entered into the Gift's 

in X. 71.3. 

In the following passages, a miraculous power is attri- 
buted to the prayers of the 

III. 53. WI% m ^ I 

Vll. 33, 5 SR- qmj tr ^%st? v 

VI l 33. 5~*^r%S^^ \ 

I At the same time, we have passages in which the =fnT& 

distinctly speak of their own consciousness of ignorance and. 
inability to fathom the profound depths of the universe and 
knowledge, as against the omniscience ascribed to them by 
later writers, e. g. I, 164. 5, 6 and 37. 

How are we to reconcile all these various ideas present 
in the Rigveda ? It is quite clear that some of the ancient 
mfqs entertained a belief, though, no doubt, indistinct and 
hesitating, in their own inspiration. This belief was not 
, then suffered to die out in the minds of later generations.. 
On the contrary it grew up by degrees into a fixed persuasion 
that all the literary productions of these early sages had not 
only resulted from a supernatural impulse but were infallible,, 
divine and even eternal. 

I have above referred to the idea that the of the* 

Veda though regarded as revelation, were considered inferior 
' or lower in character, as compared with the in the 

This view was furthered by the %rt?r^s and in 
commentary we see that the ritualistic purpose is pro- 
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aninently Keld before our view in the interpretation of the 
|ext. 

Now coming to the views held by the moderns in this 
.matter, I have first to refer to the view that the Rigveda is 
merely a collection of poems, which suggested themselves 
to the 5 |?Rs on the spur of the moment. The Primitive 
-Aryans were children easily susceptible to the influence of 
their surroundings, highly imaginative, simple and innocent. 

This view has been now almost abandoned or subs- 
tantially modified, as the hymns of the Rigveda have come 
to be studied more closely and critically. That the Aryans 
of the Rigveda were not absolutely primitive, but that they 
were in a sufficiently advanced stage of civilization is a fact 
most clearly proved by the contents of the hymns themselves. 

Coming to a more particular examination of the contents , 
of the Rigveda, we may divide the hymns into three classes,- 
-religious hymns, philosophical hymns, and secular hymns. 
As remarked already, the religious hymns form a very large 
majority. What the prevailing religious thought and belief 
is, we shall consider in another lecture. Suffice it to say 
here that all those hymns which are definitely addressed to 
'divinities, containing a eulogy of them and requests for the 
granting of riches, progeny, and cattle and so on are included 
in the class religious. The philosophic hymns, very few in 
number, are those which refer to such questions as who I am, 
whence I come, what is the prime cause of the universe and 
iSo on. These also will be dealt with elsewhere. Here I 
•shall deal at some length fully with what I have called the 
secular hymns. It is impossible to distinguish them sharply 
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fronm the religious hymns, but here we mean by secular, those: 
hymns which are not specially addressed to divinities, * ' 

We may best begin with those hymns which mark a, 
transition, as it were, from the religious to the secular aspect, 
bf thought; those for instance which refer to the wedding: 
Hte, or funeral rites, ceremonies which are partly religious 
and partly secular. In this connection the 85th ^ of the 
lOlh JTW is most deserving of study. The marriage of 
And ^ is the theme of this hymn, a pattern of married 
union in general. “ As Sun and Moon ever support each 
other and alternate in their office, on the constant fulfilment 
of which depend not only the prosperity of all inanimate, 
nature, but also the possibility of intercourse between men 
and the ordering of civil relations, even so man and wife, 
must work together .in harmony, and with united powers 
untiringly fulfil the duties laid upon them in their vocation, 
for^ tht advancement of the family.** ^ I recommend the 
hymri' to you for study, as it throws considerable light on 
th^ rite of marriage. The bridegroom with his right * hand 
takes the right hand of the bride and says : 

. ,, I hand in mine for happy fortune that thou 

mayest reach old age with me, thy husband. Gods, 

have given thee to be my hbusehdld*s; 
mistress.”® '' ’ ' 

"^^at an important part was played by the wife in the 
Aryan household, and how sacred and dignified the rite of: 
marriage was regarded can be best judged from the adrndni^ 
tions and good wishes contained in the closing verses of the 

1. Kaegi op. d/., p, 75, 

2. RV. X. 85. 36. ' * . 
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hymn, with which the newly married couple are greeted, I 
inay (^uote here only one verse (X, 85, 46 ) in trarislalidh: 

So rule and govern in thy home 
Over thy husband's parents both; 

His brother and his sister, too, 

Are subject likewise there to thee. 

The next hymn to be noted in this connection is the 
funeral hymn-(X. 18), which should be carefully studied 
as it gives us a good idea of the most solemn rite prevalent 
amongst the Aryans. 

We may pass to a consideration of the so-called 
historical hymns. They are historical only in the sense . 
that they refer to the victory and triumph of some princes ox j 
princely families. Although the really historical gain is very; 
meagre, and the statements are exceedingly deficient,^ still 
these fragments give us a glance into the active, war-distur^ 
bed life of the Vedic times. The kings seek to win the 
favour of god and secure for themselve success against 
their enemy ; but this they can do only by means of a prayer 
poured from their heart and fashioned after the model of the 
ancients, in honour of that god, for which they employ priests 
like and who in their turn highly eulogise the 

liberality of the patron princes., compare* VI L 18; VIL 33^ 
W; andVIi. 83; 

In this connection are to be noticed the so-calj!^4 
^I’i^RlS^or prhis^s : of g^ifts. These are portions, not ,pf th©' 
very highest poetical order, interpolated among or 
the original hymns, which while praising the generosity of 

the prihc:^^ wh6 bestowed" presents oil the ^?Rs thrbw light 

' ' . ’ * l ‘ 's'C 
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on the names of tribes and kings and also on the families of 
singers and their genealogies. As an instance of such a 
see verses 22-25 of VII. 18; also V. 30. 12-15/ 

We may also notice a huiinorous hymn (VIL 103) in 
which the poet banteringly likens the awakening of the 
frogs at the beginning of the rainy season, their merry 
croaking and their jollity to the songs of priests intoxicated 
with Soma. Muir and Max Muller regard this hymn as a 
satire, but Haug and Buhler think that frogs and priests are 
mentioned together only because both have reference to rain. 
This is one of the three rain-bringing hymns, the others 
being VII. 101. and 102. 

There are also many instances of a d|dacticgnomic 
kind in which proverbial thoughts and sententious maxims 
are brought together in the form of a verse ; the ripe 
practical experience is summed up briefly. Thus X. 1 1 7 is 
a collection of sayings, so also the Song of Wisdom, X, 71. 

About women several things, favourable and unfavour- 
able, are said in a sententious manner. Thus VIII. 33. 17 — 
“Woman’s mind is hard to direct anght”. X. 95. 15 — 
** There can be no friendship with women, their hearts are 
those of hyenas”. On the other hand, we have a more 
favourable verdict in V. 61, 6 — 7 — >“ And many a woman is 
better than the man”. Also in X. 27. 12 the idea is that 
maidens are often wooed for the sake of their riches. VI. 58. 
5— even an ugly man becomes beautiful if he has only cows 
or riches. 

h The examples are; VI. 47. 32; Vlll. 1. 32. ff; VIIT. 4. 20 fi; VIII. 

37 fffX 62. 8; I. 126. 1; VIIl. 46. 33. , 
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Formulas of incantation and exorcism are also to be 
lound in the Rigveda, though their proper sphere is really 
•the The healing of a sick person is accomplished 

in X. 60. 12; Indra heals a woman afflicted by skin 
disease in VIII. 80 ; in X. 161.2 and 5 one who is near to 
death is recalled to life. A bad omen is averted in X. 164. 
5 ; in X. 1 45 a “girl seeks to overthrow a successful rival. 
A maiden awaiting her lover seeks to put the household to 
aleep in VII. 55. 5-~-8. 

Before concluding, I have to refer to the so-called 
jpoetical riddles or in which things are described not 

By their names but by enigmatical expressions, by symboli- 
cal and mystical references^ numbers playing an important 
part. Hymn VIII. 29 is a good instance, the simplest of its 
kind. In verses 4, 5, 7, 8, of this hymn, the gods pST, 
and aRT^s are spoken of, without their names being 
mentioned, but they can ‘be guessed from the very short 
descriptions typical of ihern. Much more intricate and 
difficult are the symbolic descriptions of Heaven and Earth, 
Sun and Moon, the atmosphere, the cloud, rain, the Sun’s 
rays, the year, seasons, months and so on. See hymn I. 1 64.^ 

1, Mention should be made here of another category of hymns, the 
so-called’ hymns, which are regarded by some as the earliest 

forms of dramatic literature in India, and by others as ballads, — V.SrS. 


LECTURE VIIl 

RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE RIGVBDA 

No fixed religion, but a procession of ideas — not primitive but 
civilized—the practical and utilitarian character — a hieratic religion — » 
religion of the upper classes — enjoyment of the present life — simplicity- 
arid sincerity — transparency of conceptions — arrested personification— 
comparison with Greek Mythology — Henotheisiri — the threefold division — 
A difference in the conceptions of Gods in the Rigveda and in the 

Sffil^His three forms — His birtli — the messenger — important 

attributes — the myth of concealing himself — — opaque and Indo- 

European — God of physical power — the national hero of the Aryans — 
His exploit over ^ — the Storm theory— the Dawn theory — the Spring, 
theory. 

A very large number of the hymns of the Rigveda is re- 
ligious in character ; and hence you would be desirous to< 
loxow wbat religion these hymns contain. But let me tell 
ybti at the very outset that it is a very hard task, nay,, 
almost an impossible task, to answer exactly the point. 
Because in the first place, most of these hyinns are mere 
piBSets generally connected with some sacrifice or other, and 
in the second place, there is no attempt at system,, the; 
<^6lIection being nothing but individual prayers addressed on. 
very varied occasions, by different ^ffifs who were perhaps, 
separated from each other by long intervals. Thus, ive have 
in the Rigveda a procession of thoughts, not a fixed, stereo- 
typed result. We see here how the ideas were formed anti 
how they progressed ; we have not got one systematic whole, 
in which everything is complete and finished. Thus what 
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I shall attempt in this lecture, is merely to indicate to you- 
Whatldeas prevailed in the age of the Rigveda, as indicated 
by the hymns which we are Studying. 

According to one view, which was very- strongly 
advocated during the early stages of the Vedic study, the. 
Vedic religion is very primitive, the Vedic people being 
almost semi'-barbarians. They were mere children dazed 
and overawed by the different natural phenomena, and 
stupefied with wonder and admiration. As a German 
nursery rhyme asks, ** Tell me how white milk can come 
from the red cow,*’ so the Vedic is struck with wonder 
that in the raw cows black of hue or ruddy, is stored the 
ripe iriilk, glossy white in colour ; and this miracle is praised 
again and again as an evidence of divine power/ 

But a careful study of the hymns would show that this, 
view is not tenable. That the Vedic people had a civili^' 
zation of their own ; that the hymns maik a certain advanced 
stage in artistic and metrical development ; that the hymns, 
are meant to serve a definite purpose, they were ancillary to- 
the sacrifice : these are facts which every student of the 
Rigveda will easily see for himself. That the sense of artist- 
tic fitness was active in them clearly follows from such 
passages as ; 1. lU9. 1 ; L 6Z> B ; II, 19. 8 ; VII. 7. 6; f. 171. 
2 ; VIL 64. 4 — -in ail of which the hymn or song is describedr 
as ‘well hewn' ‘well fashioned as a wsr chariot from the^ 
hands of a skilled^ ardsan.’; cf. also X. 119. 5 : 

^ ^ A. striking feature of the Vedic religion is its practicaf’ 

and ptiEt^a^nnat^^ The hymns,' though highly poetic an A. 

1. See RV. i. ^2. 9; 1. 180. 3; II. 40. 2; and so on. 
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inspired in character, are all at the same time incidental to 
the sacrifice. They are recited or sung by the priests or 
bards on occasions of sacrifice whether as mystic spells to 
accompany and sanctify the offerings or as rhapsodies to 
•elevate and cheer those present. The offer prayers 
and oblations of ffiTT or Ghee, expecting in return rewards 
irom the gods, such as long life prosperity, cattle, warlike 
sons and so on. ‘ Reciprocity, frank, unconditional recipro~ 
city becomes an accepted motive cf. the following instances 
•from the 7th 1. 5, 23, 24; 8. 6; 15. 4, 9; 16: 9, 

1 0 ; 82. 7 ; etc. 

Another trait of the Vedic religion which naturally 
follows from the above, is that it is essentially a religion of 
priests, a hieratic religion. The priests occupy a very impor- 
tant position in the ritual ; they serve as mediators between 
princes and gods. Not only sacrifices but such important 
matters as the issues of a combat between rival princeisi or 
clans solely or at least mainly depend on the the prayers of 
the priests. The priests propitiate the gods with prayers and 
offerings and the gods thus pursuaded, actually take part, as 
it were, in the combat and make their' favoured party victori- 
ous, rooting out and crushing the hostile army. cf. VII. 18. 
Also see VII. 83, where the ^l%H‘s invoke the assistance of 
and in favour of their patron “ The enemies 

bave circumscribed me, hear our call and conie to us with 
^succour ; you heard the prayers of these in the cries of war : 
dKectual was the service of the ^cgs’ priest.*’ 

In this connection we are met with a curious idea that 
both the parties in a combat call upon the same gods for 
1. Bloomfield, Religion of the Veiot p. 184, 
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assistance, but the gods go to one party whom they want to 
favour; and the other party meets with a crushing defeat. 
“ The men of both the hosts invoked you in the fight, 
and that they might win the wealth, what time ye 
helped with all the 5^ folk, when the ten kings had’ 

pressed him down in their attack.** The same idea is seen 
with regard to sacrifices, where also the priest always prays 
to the god thus — ** Come to our prayers, O thou who 
knowest ; let thy steeds be yoked and guided hither ; men of 
all kinds, indeed, invoke thee ; still give thy ear to our 
prayers only, O all-impeller. Thus the question arises, 
were* the gods not able to be present at all sacrifices 
simultaneously ? — I think the following verse answers tho 
question: ‘‘With Soma, they brought Indra from a distance, 
over Vaisanta, from the strong libation : Indra preferred" 
^#S's to the Soma pressed by 

What is meant by all this is that a righteous sincere 
prayer and a rich offering pursuaded the gods to attend and 
bring success with them. The spiritual conception that he* 
who has Faith and God on his side has also success or 
victory with him, seems to be present here, and we need 
not trouble ourselves with such questions as whether the 
Vedic gods had personal forms or not and if they had them, 
hour they could be present at all the sacrifices simultaneously 
— questions which occupfed later theologians and even the^ 
author of the 

Thus, we see that the patrons or princes, for whom the 
priests conducted the sacrifices, found themselves between: 

1. RV,m28. 1, 

2. RV. VII, 53. 2. 
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.two exacting agencies. On the one hand, there were the 
gods to whom they were to make rich offerings; on the 
other hand, there were the priests to whom they were to 
igive fees and gifts. The or praises of .the liberal 

gift§ conferred by certain rich patrons on priests distinctly 
point to this fact. 

Another trait which strikes us is that the Vedic religion 
is a religion of the upper classes. The religion of the 
Rigveda presupposes an established household of consi^ 
derable extent ; a wealthy and liberal householder, elaborate 
and expensive materials, and many priests, not at all 
;shamefaced about their fees. It is to be distinguished from 
\ the popular religion, the religion of the poor^ with its 
humble rites and its childish reliance upon sorcery and the 
medicine man, which is the religion of the and the 

W^s. 

The great object which the worshippers or house- 
holders would secure is not immortality or Heaven, but a 
long life for full hundred years, prosperity, warlike offspring, 
in short, all pleasures of this earth. * Conquest of enemies, 
^ freedom from diseases, abundance of food and drink seem to 
^ be the happiest ideal which the Vedic placed before 
themselves. bestow upon our chiefs and nobles that 

famous power, that wealth which feedeth many*’, says 
(VIL 5. 9). With precious things, oh Iijidra, th^s conn 
tent us ; may we attmn to thy halted favoiu:. Send our 
chiefs plenteous food with heroic children. Presi^rve us 
evermore, ye gods with blessings^* (VII. 24. 6), “ A 

hundred autumns may we see that bright eye, beneficent to 
gods, arise ; a hundred autumns may we live ” (VIL 67. 16.) 
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A spirit of healthy joy in the life we live seems to pervade 
the Rigveda. It is only in very rare instances that im- 
mortality or dwelling with gods in heaven is referred 
to. Thus in VII. 57. 6, we have ^ “ ^ive 

us of for the sake of the offspring.” But even here we 
are not certain of what the word means. Roth explains 
the line, to mean “ Add us to the number of the people of 
eternity (/. e. to the blessed);*’ But takes the word to 
mean nothing more than ‘ water while Grassman takes 
it to mean ‘long life’ only. Similarly in VII. 76. 4, we have: 
“ They were the god’s companions . at the banquet, the 
ancient sages true to law eternal. The fathers found the 
light that lay in darkness, and with effectual words begot 
the dawn.” Thus here the ancestors of the are spoken 
of as being associated with the gods as companions arid 
friends; cf. also I. 154.5. The last verse of VII. 59 also 
•contains a prayer ” so may I be released from death, not 
reft of immortality.” But the character of the verse is 
highly suspicious and the verse also occurs in 
6. 30. Thus in the Rigveda there are no indications what> 
soever of the later doctrine of or Renunciation. The 

Vedic Religion is essentially optimistic. 

The hymns of the Rigveda are all praises and prayers 
addr^sed to gods who are personificatioiis of the powts^rs of 
naturei fact which has greatly contributed to give a poetic 
colouring to them. The early dawn, the bright rising sprij 
^ continue to fill thei Vedic with reverence and a senii^pt 
wonder, even after hundreds of years, since these natural 
forces were turned into gods. The singular interest * and 
importance of the Vedic poetry and the Vedic religion lie in 
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this fact that these priest-poets, in their heart of hearts, are 
not mere technicians, but keen observers of the great 
facts and acts of nature, and worshippers of the powers 
whom they fancy at work in nature ; and that in spite, of the 
plenty of time which was more than enough to have stiffened 
all nature-worship into mere admiration, fear and adulation 
of personal gods, they had not in general become forgetful 
of the forces in nature from which the gods sprang. “Its 
fiercely glowing sun, its terrible yet life-giving monsoons ^ 
the snow-mountain giants of the north and its bewilderingly 
profuse vegetation could hardly fail to keep obtruding them- 
selves as a revelation of the powers of the already existing 
gods/’^ Though the Vedic had made a great deal of 
advance in their spiritual conceptions and cannot be regarded 
as primitive barbarians, still, all through this advancements 
we cannot lose sight of the first touch of nature. In their 
conception of 1^, and wn* and of other goife, though 

the personification has advanced, no doubt, ViVent, 

sometimes quite sufficient to make distinct personal gods 
of them, still we can see through these gods and glimpse 
the original from which they sprang. It is this transparency 
of the Vedic pantheon, which is a most surprising 
phenomenon. What may be called arrested personification 
is the very genius of the religion of the Rigveda.**/To take 
one instance, the god is described thus : “ through the 
dusky firmament advancing, laying to rest the immortal and 
the mortal, borne in his golden chariot, cometh, who 
looks on every creature.”^ So also the various myths'con-^ 

1. Bloomfield, op, cil, p. 82. 

2. Bloomfield, op. cit,, p. 85. 

3 RV, I. 35. 2. 
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nected with in the form in which they are found in 
the hymns of the Rigveda are quite transparent and their 
origin in natural phenomena can be clearly seen* Thus, as 
the of the Rigveda work their way slowly from the 
single and separate gods in the Rigveda to the later concep- 
tion of the absolute One Being, they, all this while, with all 
their too human sordidness and all their natural fancifulness 
seem to see the great realities of the world with their eyes 
wide open, whether it be the single and separate manifesta- 
tions of nature as in the Rigveda, or nature as a whole as in 
later books. The hymns of the Rigveda most clearly teach 
the fact that mythology, properly speaking, “is the first and 
fundamental adjustment of the individual human life to the^ 
outer active, interfering, dynamic world, which surrounds 
and influences man from the moment when he bgehsj his 
eyes upon the wonders of its unexplained phenomena. 

This arresting of personification in the Rigveda may be 
best reaiv ^ the student by recalling another mythology, 
that of the Greeks. This is also based upon nature, but 
nature is soon forgotten, or if not entirely forgotten, much 
obscured by after-born movements. The personification 
there is complete. Thus, Zeus whose eye sees all and knows 
all, who is the beginning, the middle, on whom all is 
founded, is at the same time, the flippant, breezy Jove to * 
whom the poets ascribe foibles and vices barely excusable 
m a modern rou6.\ Homicide without end, panicide and 
murder of children, are the stock events of their mythology.. 
Thus we have a complete humanization in Greek mythology. 
As opposed to this, many gods of the Veda are scafbely 
1. Bloomfield, op. cil„ p. S2« 
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xnoie tkan kaH persons, tkeir otker kalf being an active 
force of nature, 

* 

What has been said so far about the gods of the 
Rigveda is, of course, generally true. For, there are a few 
cases such as the personification of the doors of the sacrifi'' / 
cial chamber, of the sacrificial post, of the chariot and so / 
on. But these are only exceptions and do not belong to the 
Rigveda proper. 

One more trait of the Vedic Religion I have to notice 
before I leave this part of the subject and proceed to the/ 
consideration of the individual gods. It is called Heno-| 
theism or Kathenotheism by some scholars. It consists in ^ 
the "^tendency to raise the particular god to whom you are 
addressing prayers for the time being, to the most exalted 
position. ' This is done for most of the gods in turn. ** The 
god in question, alone, is present to the mind of the singer ; 
with him for the time being is associated everything that 
can be said of a divine being ; he is the highest, the only 
god, before whom all others disappear, there being in this, 
however, nO offence or depreciation of any other god.*’ ^ 
Thus often times, it is not possible to distinguish one god 
from another owing to the similarity of attributes, though 
there can be marked out some attributes and functions 
which are distinctly characteristic of this or that god. 

The gods naay be divided into three classes according 
*to the regions or worlds they oj^upy- says; “The 
Etymologists opine that there are only three deities ; arfir on 

1, Contrast Zimmermann, ^ ttcond tcUcUon of hymns from the 
1R:igveda, 2nd edition, p, LXXl. ff.— V.S.S. 

2. Kaegi op. p. 33. , 
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tfte eartlii* ^ or Indra in the 37^1^ or mid-air and ^ in' 

heaven. One and the same deity is called by several names*,, 

owing to the wondrous or miraculous powers which it;!/ 

possesses or because ot the different functions it has to-i 

-^perform, corresponding to which it receives the different 

names. Or (it may be held) that there are as many different 

deities as there are names, because there are as mar^ 

different prayers.” further discusses the questipn 

regarding the form of these gods (spT in 

the course of which he states three different views, viz.. 

* 

that the gods have human forms, that they have not human 
forms, and lastly that they have partly human forms and 
pardy not. This very fact is a further proof in favour of the 
arrested personification spoken of above. Before I proceed 
to point out the special attributes and functions of each god 
individually, I have to notice one fact and it is that the gods 
of the Rigveda substantially differ from those of the later 
It is, no doubt, a very interesting subject to trace the 
character of every god from the times of the Rigveda down 
to the latest mythological works and to mark the differences 
which correspond to the different stages in the history of the 
Indian mind. Not only have the characters of the gods 
changed even so fat as to make recognition difficult but 
.their mutual relations also have been altered immensely Bxxd 
lie who was a very prominent and dominating god in the 
Veda has been reduced to the remark of a minor deity in 
vthe and vice versa. Thus, Agni and Indra stand phI; 
most prominently in the Rigveda, and their importanpeiis 
not shared by any other god ; but in the STFTs, if: they 
not paled down into utter insignificance, at least they 
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been reduced to a comparative subordination, by the side of 
the triad, that has put every other god in the background 
though, no doubt, I ndra continues to hold his position as a 
suzerain amongst the thirty*-three gods. The same is more, 
strikingly true of WT, who in the Rigveda is the god of 
justice, as it were, the lord in the moral domain, who watches 
the conduct of men and punishes them, but who, in the 
SXFTs, is merely a deity presiding over water, to whom no- 
significance is attached whatsoever. On the other hand,. 

illustrates the opposite pjiase of rising to prominence 
from a position of comparative insignificance^^' ' 

^Moreover some new gods have found a place in the 
STFTs who were not at all known to the Rigveda. Thus: 

and and and are figures not 

at all known to the Rigveda. On the other hand, and 
W and have ceased to exist as deities, nbt to 

mention the fact that who are so many 

different godheads with distinguishing characteristics, have 

later on come to be mere synonyms, all signifying but one- 
god. 

The god that stands out most prominently in the whole 
of ^ the Ved ic pantheon, j^ Agni , only second to Indra in 
|k>int of the number of hymns addressed. Agni is a most 
striking instance of what I have above referred to as arrested 
personification. ^7% is both an elemental phenomenon, and 
a personal god. Though the word is Indo-European, in 
as milch as Latin has /gnfs, Lithuanian has u?n/s, old Slavonic* 
ognif still, god Agni, with all the diverse shapes it 
possesses, is in every essential a product of the poet-priests 
pf the Rigveda. 
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Agni is spoken of under three forms, the Fire on earth* 
tlie Lightning in the atmosphere, and the Sun in the heaven. 
Agni is generated from the (the sacred fire-sticks) 

which are often described as the mothers ; cf. VIL I. I and 
VIL 3. 9. He is also described as being generated by Indra 
between two clouds or produced from waters. He is very 
frequently described as the son of strength 
^nd so on, perhaps because of the strength or powerful 
exertion required for rubbing together the two sticks before 
fire is generated , by friction therefrom.^ Though Agni is* 
none but the fire enkindled in very house every day, still 
its household aspect is not at all present to the mind of the 
Vedic ^jPTs. It is only the cosmic and ritualistic aspects 
that are mainly dealt with, sw dispels darkness, frightens 
away the demons of the night, and heralds light : 

il VII. 6. 4. 

is very young, because he is kindled fresh eveiy 
morning. He begins the sacrificial day. He is the oldest, 
priest, is ’ fed with ghee and rises into flames. He issues 
from the trees which he consumes, thus he is the eater of 
his mothers. He is bright-jawed with a head of 

light with a face of ghee (icDT#!?), the lord of the 

people VIL 15. 7), the lord of the house VIL 

19.2). He is the immortal domestic priest, concentrating 
rn his own person all the sacrificial offices (VIL 16. 5)w 
Not only is he the arch-priest, he is also the arch-sage 
VIL 15. 2), and so on. Then the lead from an isu^chi 

priest and an arch^sage to a godhead is not difficult. Hd 
1. Bloomfield, op. cit^ p. 159. 
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the great god who is the messenger between gods and men*. 
He hastens with his steeds and is often asked by the 
worshippers to bring the gods to the sacrifices or to convey 
the offerings to them: 

II VII. 16. 1. 

Not only does Agni perform an important function from 
the sacrificial point of view, he also drives the ^^s in the 
^ jungles and brings great booty to the Aryans (VIL 6. 3), 

is connected with the who are often descri*- 

bed as the seven priests who brought down from the 
Jieavens or first enkindled him for man. In this connection 
gmust be also noticed a semi-divine being who bke 

the Greek Prometheus was the first to introduce tQ> 
men on the earth. This entity may be nothing more than 
the fire of lightning generated from the clouds,^ and striking 
tr^es and plants, whose germ ^TIST is often described to b& 
given out when they catch fire. 

Thus, we see that is cosmic, ritualistic and divine^ 
through all these stages, however, retaining its elemental or 
jnatural character. There is one myth connected with 
:which has been later developed into a neat story, by the 
STFTs. The function of carrying the oblations to gods was 
sojely sriir's, so that it so happened that it became impossi^ 
K'e fprthe gods to subsist without him. arf^T however, got 
jtired of his work of serving gods and men and concealed 
blmaalf in the waters. But the god ^ discovered and 
betiayed him and as thp spokesman of the gods, at last 
3- Contrast Zimmermann, op, cit. p,, CXYH, 
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induced arf^ to resume Jiis task of expediting the sacrifices 
to the gods. For this I may refer the student to hymns 51 
and 52 of the 10th This has been turned into a very 

neat story in the ^ 

The next important god is Indra, to whom the largest 
number of hymns in the Rigveda is addressed, almost one*- 
fourth of the total number ol hymns. It is not possible to 
say exactly what phenomenon of nature is represented by 
this god, because so many personal alributes are ascribedi 
to him that we cannot easily pierce through the god^s 
personality. Thus he is an opaque god, as compared with 
the transparent Indra’s name, however, occurs in the 

Avesta as Andra where he is degraded to the status of a 
demon. But his chief vedic epithet is the same as 

that of the abstract genius of Victory Verethraghna in the 
Avesta, and the Armenian dragon^-slayer Vahagn.® 

We may briefly sum up tbe attributes of tbe Vedic 
Indra as follows. Indra is born of the Heaven and the 
Earth (VIL 20. 5), and he drank HPT as soon as he was born 
(Vll. 98. 3); Indra is ancient, youthful, strong, agile, martial, 
undecaying, all -conquering, lord of unbounded wisdom and 
of irresistible power. He has a beautiful chin, wears a 
beautiful helmet (S%sr), has golden arms VIL 34.* 

4), a golden chariot, with green steeds His horses 

are yoked by the power of prayers ; his weapon is the 
thunderbolt : no one can equal him in his fondness for druik^ 
ing Soma. Exhilarated by Soma, he slays the enemies and 

1. See Vanaparva Adh, 224; Salya. Adh, 48, verses 1 6 to 22,, 

. 2, B}oomfiei4 p. 176. 
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demons (VIL 22. 1, 2 and VIL 29. 1). At a single draught he 
drank the contents of thirty pails that were filled with Soma 
juice (VIIL 77. AV 

In the company of he encounters the hostile 

demons variously called by the names of IR, stH*, IFT, ^1%, 
who shut up waters, he slayes them and liberates the 
waters (VIL 99. 4 and 5). He breaks the cities of the 
Asuras ( 5 ^). Heaven and earth quake at the crash of his 
thunder. Indra is a terrible warrior, a gracious friend, a 
god whose shafts deal destruction to his enemies, while they 
bring deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers (VIL 27. 
3 ; 37. 3; 31. 6.). He is the most fatherly of fathers, has love 
and sympathy for mortals (VIL 23. 5). He controls the 
destinies of men, he is the enemy of the irreligious, a 
destroyer of the Dasyus and a protector of the Aryas. 

Three traits stand outmost prominently from amongst 
the highest divine functions and attributes of Indra. First, 
he is the god of physical power an4 dominion over the 
external world and he is not generally associated with the 
spiritual elevation and moral grandeur which is specially 
discernible in The coarse grain and the fleshiness of 

his character arrest very unfavourable attention. Indra 
enibodies so completely the human qualities of brag and 
bluster, gluttony, drunkeness and lust, as to make him the 
peg upon which to hang scepticism.”*^ 

Tbs second trait closely associated with this, is that 
Indra appears all through as the national hero of the invading 

1. Cf. NIrukta. V, H and the various interpretations of .the fact given 
there. Also R.V. X. Il9 which graphically describes the bragging of Indra 
under the influence of Soma 2 .Bloomfield, op» ctL p, 174* 
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in their struggles against the dark-complexioned 
whom they had to overcome and drive before them. VI L 
18 and 32 are good illustrations of this idea. Indya’s . god- 
hood is invoked not only in connection with the extermina- 
tion of the but even in the case of mutual wars amongst 
the different clans. Hd is called the Lord of Strength, with 
whom heroic deeds are associated. ^ 

The third point to be noticed is his exploit over 1^. The 
second verse of 1. 32 runs thus: “He slew the dragon who 
lay upon the mountain. God cff forged for him his heavenly 
club. Like roaring cattle, down came the waters, flowing 
swiftly to the sea.** The same feat is eulogised in verses 
'6 and 7 of that hymn. Now what is meant by this slaughter 
of l?r by Indra? Who is ? Who is Indra? What are these 
waters which were compassed by and which were after- 
wards liberated by ? 

Several theories have been proposed to explain the 
symbolism. Even' the Nirukta contains more than one 
explanation. According to Nirukta II. 15 the credit of 
suggesting the Storm-theory must be given to the school of 
the Nairuktas. Accprding to this storm-theory, ^ is the 
malignant, evil spirit viz. the cloud which has held fast the 
waters, towards the end of the summer and the advent of 
the rainy season and Indra is none but the god of rain, who 
pierces through the cloud and causes the waters to flow 
forth and come down in showers. In this interpretation the 
or into which the waters were confined has to be 
understood as a cloud. There are other places §lso in thp 
Rigveda, where the word is generally understood to fed- it 
cloud, e. g. L 19. 7 ^ wh^e'ihe 
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is nothing but the L e. the middle world 

between if^ on the one hand and on the other ; and 
^ricr is the cloud. HOT* also takes here On this 

Max Muller notes that “in old Norse k^akk^ means both 
cloud and rock ; nay, the English word doud itself has been 
indentified with the Anglo-Saxon cludy rock/* This storm*- 
theory is followed by most of the Western scholars including 
Max Muller. But there are several objections to it. ’ 

Generally, wherever this exploit over is mentioned 
several other things are associated with it. Let us take the 
typical verse where it is stated that Indra, the dragon-slayer 
set in motion the flood of waters of the sea, generated the 
sun and found the cows (11. 19. 3). Now all these three 
phenomena cannot be accounted for by the above theory. 
So the dawn theory is put forth. Indra is the sun extermina- 
ting nocturnal darkness and pouring floods of light for the 
world of living beings. The rays of the sun may be the 
cows. This, however, only explains a part; and “there 
appears to be a confusion says Macdonell “ between the 
notion of the restoration of the sun after the darkness of the 
thunderstorm, and the recovery of the sun from the darkness 
of the night at dawn“,^ which is nothing but admitting our 
inability to explain the myth satisfactorily. 

Besides there may be raised several other objections 
against the storm and dawn-theory. Thus the fact that 
there is in the Veda another god the real storm and 

rain god, throws suspicion over Indra as the god of storm 
and rain. Moreover, in several places it is distinctly stated 
1,, M^icdoo^i c/1 p. ^l. .r* 
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tkat Indra caused the rivers to flow to the sea from the: 
luountains which were cleft by him. Now, sufficient 
reasons have not been pointed out why should mean ‘a 
cloud’ and rivers, ‘the flow of rain.* 

Thus a third theory is proposed by Hillebrandt. ^ 
According to this theory, the waters are those of rivers and 
mountain'-streams ; their confiner is the frozen winter, wherij 
the rivers are at their lowest level, — conceived as a winter** 
monster by the name of l?r or the confiner, who holds, 
captive the rivers on the heights of glacier-mountains ; and 
thus Indra is no other than the spring or summer sun, who 
frees them from the clutches of the winter-dragon. This 
may be called, for convenience’s sake, the Vernal theory.^ 
But this phenomenon would be worth the name, only in 
extrernely northern countries, so as to be represented by the 
fierce and pbstinatc! contest between Indra and as 
described in the Rigveda. 

But against all these theories there obtrudes one 
passage, IL 12. II — 

Here it is said that Indra found out the demon lying in 
the mountsiins, and the time of the commencement of the 
contest is evidently given in the words which 

has been so far translated by Vedic scholars as ‘in the 
fortieth year*. That may mean ‘ a year since the year 
began with the season in Vedic times as is proved from; 

1. Hillebrandt, X)edi$che i^ythologie. Vol, XII; p. 157. (See also npW" 
Zimmermana, op, clt, pp. CV. ff.— V.S S.) 

2. Blooin6eld, op. eft. p. 179. . . * 
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several indications, we need not question. That the cons** 
traction according to which is adj. loc. sing, of the 

ordinal, qualifying which is a word of the feminine 

gender, is grammatically unobjectionable, goes without 
saying. But no one has explained what is meant by the 
fortieth year or fortieth autumn. ‘Does it mean that the pheno-* 
menon represented by the l?r myth, took place once in forty 
years? The suggestions that the passage may refer to a 
famine or drought that occurred after forty years or that it 
may represent a forty years’ war between the Aryans 
protected by and the chief of the aboriginal races 
dwelling on the mountains, have to be dismissed as being 
too far'-fetched, and imaginary. 

Hence a new interpretation is put on the myth by Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, based on his theory of the reminiscences of the 
Arctic Home of the Aryans in the Rigveda/ According to 
this interpretation, the passage refers to the annual struggle 
between light and darkness, because in the polar or circum^ 
polar regions, there is the long night of six months and the 
long day of six months, of course having a comparatively 
long twilight at both ends. The waters are the cosmic 
waters which were supposed to surround the earth just like 
ether, in the world of light above and the world of darkness 
below : which caused the sun, the moon, and the stars to 
move with them. If these waters therefore ceased to flow, 
the consequences would be very serious ; for the sun, the 

1 J, D. Nadirshah ( Ptocetding^ and ‘Vransaclions of the Fi*si Oriental 
Conference, Poona, pp, 84 ff.) adds one more name, Airyana Vaejo, to the 
long list of places which are believed by different scholars to have been 
ithe home of the Early Aryans. — V.S.S. 
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moon, the stars, would then all cease to rise and the world 
would be plunged in darkness. Thus we can fully under- 
stand the magnitude of the mischief worked by by 
stopping the flow of these waters.^ The mountains into* 
which these waters were put up may be some metaphorical 
mountains supposed to exist on the border of the nether 
world and this earth, just as, for instance, the sun is supposed 
to rise from the Meru mountain. Thus the conflict with 
commenced in the beginning of the long nighi, 

and ended at the end of the night or the year ; cf. X. 62. 2 
where the Angirases, the assistants of Indra in his conquest 
of The cows, are said to have defeated Vala, at the end of 
the year I may sum up the interpretation in the 

words of the author himself thus; — ® “ If Indra is described 
as the leader or releaser of waters (sTTT or the 

waters do not mean the waters in the clouds but the waters 
or the watery vapours which fill the universe and form the. 
material out of which the latter was created. In other words, 
the conquest over waters was something far more marvellous 
and cosmic in character than the mere breaking up of the 
clouds in the rainy season : and under these circumstances, 
it was naturally considered to be the greatest of Indra’s. 
exploits, when, invigorated by a hundred nightly Soma- 
sacrifices, he slew with ice the watery demon of darkness 
shattered his hundred autumnal forts, released ‘the waters 
of the seven rivers upstream to go along their aerial way,^, 
and brought put the sun and the dawn, or the cows from 
their place of confinement inside the rocky caves where they^ 
had stood still since the date of the war/* ^ 

1 Tilak. Home, p, 269. . 2. Ibid p, 295 


LECTURE IX 

RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE RIGVEDA 

(Coniinutd) 

associated with the spiritual domain — The preserver of 
or moral order— the three aspects of ^ — ifJcsr and argr fir^T— 
•Greek Ouranos — a god of waters— The mythical 

and legendary character — marriage of ^^^Legends explained by the 
dawn and spring theories — tlie Arctic theory —Their comparative 
insignificance in later mythology— the five solar gods the enliven- 
ing aspect of the sun_^^^ the luminary the Beneficent 

*the god of paths, .his three strides — various interpretations of the 

same — the name , the most graceful creation of Vedic 

poetry — The long and many dawns — VII, 76, 3 — The philosophy of 
* the Rigveda— The progress from many gods to one I. l64 — Ideas about 

•death and the world hereafter — X. 121 — X, 90 — the creation hymn — 
Absence of pessimism. 

Next we proceed to consider who is purely a Vedic 
jgod, i. e. a god occupying a very prominent place in the 
/ / Rigveda but reduced to absolute insignificance in l#er 
V mythology. The sphere of is quite opposed to that o£ 
The latter is associated with the domain of physical 
valour and command of external nature, but the former is 
principeJly concerned with the spiritual domain. Thus in- 
the hymn VII. 83 addressed to and conjointly, we 
have in verse 9 the functions of Indra and mentioned 
side by side, so as to bring out the contrast clearly > 
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Moral elevation and sanctity are the principal attributes of 
WT. Omniscience and undeceivableness 2ure frequently 
ascribed to WT. stands out as the god of justice* 

watching the conduct of all people and setting his spies 
everywhere for the purpose. He controls the destinies of 
mankind^ and beholds all the secret things, that have been 
and will be done* He seizes and punishes transgressors 
with his bonds or nooses ; he is a barrier against the irreligi^ 
ous and the wicked ; sinning mortals can hardly expect to 
escape him (VIL 75. 3). He watches or witnesses the truth 
and falsehood of people: (VIL 49. 3). 

His laws and ordinances are inviolable and we see the 
worshipper often approaching in a suppliant attitude 
pleading innocence and putting forth excuses for the sins 
and entreating him to show mercy, full of a contrite spirit as 
he is. With all the awe and reverence which commands 
and inspires, there is at the same time, the element of 
homeliness and mercy ; and the relations between WH" and 
his worshipper are often described as being very intimate. 
The worshipper is often likened to a little child committing 
offences through ignorance or temptation too stron^g for its 
weak and puerile nature and again obstinately asking for 
indulgence, at the hands of the parerxt, i. e. WT. 

The hymn VII. 86 is a typical hymn in this connection, 
for it depicts WT* as a guardian of moral order, angry a,t 
the misdeeds of men. ^ 

is visible to the mental eye of his worshipper, 
(VIL 88. 2). He is mighty and fixed in purpose, arrayfecbin 
agolS en mail, surrounded by Ws messengers. . His hofose 
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has a thousand doors (VI L 88. 5), • he is fbresighted and 
thousand-eyed (VIL 34. 10): he has the sun for his eye 
(VII. 66. 10); he is the king of all .that exists (VII. 87. 6), a 
universal rrionarch, a sMf-dependent ruler. Power, martial 
strength and sovereign authority are also spoken of as 
belonging to He is called (mighty), ,(VII. 28. 
4), possessed of a mystic or miraculous power ; is a god 
of illimitable resources and knowledge. 

Here may be considered the meaning of the word ^ in 
the Rigveda. is always spoken of as the jpreserver of^ 
W, or as the spring of (IL 28*. 5 m ^??R=5T). This word! 
^ in the Rigveda itself seems to denote three ideas, all 
allied to each other or one idea under three aspects owing 
to the difference of domains. 

First of all ^ represents ‘the cosmic order. ^ rules 
the world and natijre. The regular recurrence of the 
natural phenomena, the rising *and setting of the sun, the 
coming of dawns and so on are all regulated by The 

gods themselves are described as born of the as 

observing and loving ^ VII. 87. 1). . 

From this, ^ comes to denote the correctness and 
regularity of the cult of god** worship or sacrifice. There is 
some principle which guides and regulates the different 
aspects of the sacrifice, the coming of gods, the offering of 
oblatiblis and so on, and that is Thus the sacrifices are 
described as conducted by as opposed to the magic 
rites^ and acts oh-^wifcchcraft which may be, therefore,, 
c^led ^ . 

t See Bloonifiefi?, oii>; 126; 12^^ . / 
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Last comes the third phase in the domain pf the moral, 
conduct of man. The moral law which every righteous 
man must observe — it is the chief function of to see 
that it is observed — is called which may be thus 
paraphrased by ^foir, and would then mean 3^^^. 

Though the world of is chiefly the moral world* 
still no mean exploits in the world of nature are ascribed tp 
him. fashioned and upholds heaven and earth (VIL 86 
I; VII. 87. 5; VIL 87. 6). He made the sun to shine and 
followed out channels for rivers. He knew the flight of 
birds in the sky, the path of ships on the ocean and the 
course of the far^ travelling wind. 

WT is very frequently associated with and there are 
several hymns in the Rigveda where and are 
addressed together (VII. 64 & 65). is of course- fire sun 
in his beneficent aspect, the god of day or light, and whd# 
can WT be but the god of darkness or night ? Thus while 
commenting on VIL 87. 1 Remarks : ' " " 

It is this very association of l?T5r and which has led 
Oldenberg to conjecture that should be the moon in 
contrast with 1%3r who is the sun. 

But according to most scholars, is connedted witfc 
the chi^, good and wise god of the Zgjoaatrian^laidi^^^^ 
Ahura Mazda or Ormazda, * wise lord *. One reason for thf# 
connection, if not ideBtification, is that Ahura is an eata^ 
phonetic equivalent of Asura, a title frequ^dy applied to 

though it must be remembered that many other gods in 
10 
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tke Rigveda are likewise called ‘Asura* (lit. strong).^ The 
second and convincing reason is the dual partnership of 
Ahura and Mithra in the Avesta, which exacdy corresponds 
to that of and in the Veda. Besides, the attributes 
and functions of Ahura Mazda are very similar to those of 
Thus in the Zoroastrian system, Ahura Mazda rules 
the world and assigns to all good creatures and entities 
their respective places and activities. Ahura creates the 
divine order.® He made a way for the sun and the stars. 
As a guardian of divine order Ahura is not to be deceived 
and so on. This is enough to establish the great similarity 
between Ahura Mazda and 


however, belongs not only to the Indo-Iranian 
period,” but to the Indo-European period, inasmuch as 
corresponds to the Greek Ourams^ on whose testimony 
should represent probably the encompassing sky. 
*t1iu8 in Vi 11. 41. 3 is described as embracing the uni- 
verse. may be derived from the root f to cover and thus 
may mean the sky that covers or pervades all.' 


1. The tneanings of amra has been discussed in detail by Raj wade in 
da# ™jpf oceedffnga ond ^^ransQQiiom ofiht First Oriental Con/efencct Poona, 
pp. 1 ff — V. S. S. 

2. Vedic is the phonetic equivalent of an (Old*) Iranian word 

(transcribed in the defective orthography of the Avasta as) Asha, (Old-) 
iPle^sian A.rta, which li^tter appears as early as B, C. 600 in Iranian royal 
na^es ; moreover, ^bura is called Ashahe Khao. which corresponds 
exactly to Wt which latter is an epithet of in the Veda.— 


V. S, S. . ^ 

3. Worthy of notice is also the mentipla of the Vedic gods fijfSf 
and the ^TTfTfTs in the Boghaz-ioi cuneiform tablets discovered 

in Asia Minor.— V,’ S". Si 
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One more point I would touch before leaving the subjet 
of and it is his later conception as a god of water. No 
doubt, is connected with water even in the Rigveda. In 
VII. 87. 1 has not only cutout a pathway for the sun, 
but has led the watery floods of rivers onwards. . In VI 1. 64. 
2 and are called ‘ lords of rivers.’ In VIL 

49. 3 WT is described as the sovereign of waters, going 
amidst them. This connection with water (which really is 
only one particular aspect or manifestation of the ^ of 
which is the lord), may have probably led to the later 
conception in the ^OTs and even calls ^him 

while commenting on VI 11. 58. 2, though generally he 
regards as the god of . night “ When, on the one hand, 
the conception of as the all-embracing heaven had 
established, and on the other hand, the observation of tiie. 
rivers flowing towards the ends of the earth, and to the sea 
had led to the conjecture that there existed an ocean enclos- 
ing the earth in its bosom, ^ then the way was thorougly 
prepared for connecting with the ocean, in later mytho" 
logy”.' 

Next we come to the pair of gods, the (liarsemjenO* 
Hymns 67 to 74 of the seventh are all addressed to 
these gods. The character of the^e two deities is, however, 
very little defined, thou^ they are^ no doubt, an object of 
ferveiit worship. They fUJle the sons of %nd 

They are often ceUed* " sons pf heaven ’ ^ 

1. Or it may be the oceaa of serial waters which made the sun 

«mooii to move, to rise and to set. V " 

2. ^ Muir,.o/^. vol 5. ' ^ '■ 

3. Their name impli^ only possession of hor8e8.^V.S.S.; ^ 
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are physicians* asked to neglect the calls of other devotees 
and pass from house to house partaking of Soma. They 
come from a distance in a golden chariot, drawn by birds or 
bird-like horses. They are ancient, beautiful, bright, swifter 
than thought, possessed of wisdom and intelligence. 

Of all the Vedic divinities the have the most 

pronounced mythical and legendary character. A maiden 
by the name of (i.e. daughter of the sun) is captivated 
by the the youthful beauty of the ^H^s chooses them for 
her husbands and ascends their chariot The most promi- 
nent characteristic of the is, however, that they are 

the most reliable helpers in need. All sorts of men and 
women have appealed to them for aid and have not been 
disappointed. The ^rf^s had made themselves so familiar 
with men that the gbds had refused to admit theni to a 
share in the sacrifice. This fact has led some people to con- 
jecture that these 3Tf^s must have been two heroes of 
wondrous exploits and of unparalleled beneficent activ'ity, 
so much so that they were after'^)va^d8 deified and became 
the recipients of most hearty praise. ^ 

It is of interest to know what thinks of them. In 
the beginning of Ch. 12 he says; “Some say that they are the 
heavfen and earth ; others, da;y and night; others again, the 
sun and the moon.” (All these are explanations according 
to'the Nairukta school or the Naturalists). The 

say that they are two kings of virtuous 
deeds, also remarks that their time is the hour between 
midnight and early davm. ^ 

As said above, it is not easy to define exactly their 
<;haracter from the epithets applied to them. But let us see 
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if we derive any help in this from, a consideration of the 
several legends connected with them. They have , been all 
briefly summarized in the following extract from Macdondrs 
V edic Mythology (§ 21), which 1 quote here for convenience/ 
The sage Chyayana, grown old and deserted, they released 
from his decrepit body; they prolonged his life, restored him 
to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made him 
the husband of maidens (I. 116. 10 etc.)... They also renewed 
the youth of the aged Kali (Xf 39.8) and befriended him when 
he had taken a wife (I. 112. 15.)... The story most often 
referred to is that of the rescue of son of who 

was abandoned in the midst of the ocean (^^) pr in the 
water clouds and who tossed about in darkness in- 

voked the aid of the youthful heroes. In the ocean which 
is without support they took him home in a hundred-oared 
ship... They rescued him with animated water-tight ships... 
The sage stabbed, bound, hidden by the malignant, 
overwhelmed in waters for ten nights and nine days, aban- 
doned as dead, waa by the srft^s revived and drawn out 
as Soma is raised with a ladle, They delivered from 
...calamity and restored him to the light of the sun... They 
succoured the sage who... was plunged in a 

burning pit by the wiles of a demon. -.and delivered him from 
darkness... They rescued from the jaws of a wolf a quail 
which invoked their aid. To who ha4 been blinded 

by his father for kiljing one hundred and one sheep and 
giving them to a she-wolf to devour, they restored his eye- 
sight at the prayer of the she-wolf (1. 1 16. 16 ; I. 1 17. 17, 16) ; 

1. For atf^s especially hymns 112, 116, 117,118 frorp. the 

first 
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and cured of blindness and lameness (L 112. 8). 

When Pi^^[*s leg had been cut off in the battle like the 
wing of a bird, the atf^s gave her an iron one instead.... 
The cow of which had left off bearing they caused to 
give milk (1. 116. 22), They gave to % a strong, stiff, 
dragon-slaying steed impelled by Indra, which won him un- 
bounded spoils (I. 1 16. 6).” 

Now all these myths connected with the srf^s have 
been explained on the Dawn and the Spring theories. Thus 
the recovery of the sun early in the morning from the dark- 
ness of the night, and the restoring of brightness to the sun 
in the spring, whose powers are mostly ineffectual in winter 
are the phenomena supposed to be referred to by these 
legends of restoring youth to an old man or curing the blind- 
ness of another. But these theories do not fully explain all the 
details connected with these legends. Thus, for instance, 
the places from which all the helpless persons are rescued 
are generally described as full of darkness, as being bottom- 
less and watery (L 182.6); and the period of distress is 
generally spoken of as being 10 days or 10 days and 10 nights 
and so on. Besides the incident of (I. 116. 16) killing 

100 sheep and therefore being rendered blind remains 
altogether without explanation. So also the hymn V. 78, 
r^f^ing to and especially its last three verses 

cannot be satisfactorily explained on the basis of the two 
theories proposed above.^ Hence another theory, briefly 
called the Arctic theory, has been piroposed, according to 

1. Comparative Mythology seems to favour the identification of the 
with the Morning and Evening Stars. See Zimroermann, ap, cH. 
pp. XCII ff.— V.S.S. 
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which all these legends refer to the long night and the long 
day. “The sun sunk in the nether world of waters a'nd 
darkness and not merely a winter sun is the burden of all 
these legends, and the achievements of the Asvins refer to 
the rescue of the sun from the dark pit of the nether w:orld 
or from the bottomless ocean of darkness.**^ 

The srf^s and ^ have been identified or at least 
connected with the Greek Dioskouroi, the sons of Zeu8» 
Castor and Pollux, and their sister Helena (which more 
resembles in sound, the mother of the The 

word means ‘one having a horse’ ; but this connection 
with horses comes out more strongly with the Dioskouroi, 
who are celebrated tamers of horses, riders of horses, a£d 
charioteers. They also were revered as helpers in need ^d 
were called Anaktes, ‘ protecting lords/^ 

Thus we^^'e that the Vedic 3TftP3;s combined the cos- 
mical as well as historical and human characters in a most 
conspicuous way. In later mythology they occupy an in^ 
significant position* being merely physicians pyossessed of 
great physical beauty. The legend of referred to above 
has been transformed into a neat story in the 

Next we have to. consider the five solar gods, ^3, 
and Though many of the attributes of these 

gods are very similar so as to make it difficult to distingiki&h 
one frona another, still there are some distinctive fiihctijms 

1. Tilak. Arctic Home^ p. 319. . 

2. Bloomfield, op. ciU p. 113, ll4. 

3. About the birth of the ^tP^^s aad their relation to the 

extract from quoted by in his commentary on VXI^ 1%*%^ 
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^culiar to each of them and there is no doiibt that in the 
Rigveda these are not mere synonyms, but distinct entities. ^ 
(lit. the impeller, enlivener) represents, in distinc- 
tion from others, the enlivening or quickening aspect of the 
sun; see hymn IV 54, of which every verse contains some 
form of the root ^ in its various meanings, reminding the 
reader of the essential connection between the god and 
the meaning of the root present in it is good-com- 

plexioned, he ascends a golden car, beholds all creatures. 
This is sometimes expressly distinguished from but 
sometinies they are spoken of indiscriminately. says 

in one place that the sun is called hPtS before rising, and 
^ from sunrise to sunset. remarks : ** The time of 

appearance is when darkness has been removed and 
the rays of light have become diffused over the sky.” 

¥ more refers to the luminary itself. He is the son of 
^f^and his wife is 75. 5). In another place 

the dawns are said to produce him (VII. 78. 3). He is drawn 
in a car by seven horses (VII. 63. 2); his path is prepared 
by the (VII; 60. 4); ^ is the preserver and soul 

of all things stationary and moving (VIl. 60. 2) : he is the 
viviftisar of nrten (VIL 63. 2). He is ffu'-seeing, he beholds 
die good and bad deeds of all mortal creatures, he is the eye 
In 'many places, however, a dependent and 
Subordinate position is assigned to and his divine persor 
najity is thrown into the background. The grand luminary 
becomes little more than a part of nature, created and 
controlled by those spiritual powers which exist above 
and beyond all material phenomena. The sun is thus one 
of the most transparent of gods ; see especially 1. 115. 
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was spoken of above as an associate of He 

prominently represents the beneficent side of .the Sun s 
power, stimulates people to activity, he holds fast the 
earth and heaven, he watches the people ceaselessly. Hymn 
III. 59 is specially addressed to im alone, wherein 
and are his distinctive epithets. It is to be noted 

that this is the only hymn addressed to alone, in the 
whole of the Rigveda. Elsewhere he is generally invoked 
along with Thus it may be said that though 

one of the oldest gods, owing to his identification with the 
Iranian Mithra, has lost his independent individuality in the 
Rigveda, 

is distinctly a shepherd god. “ His chief claim to 
usefulness is that he knows the roadways.; protects from 
their dangers such as wolves and robbers ; gueurds cattle so 
that they be not dashed to pieces in the ravine ; brings them 
home unhurt, when they have gone astray, and, in general, 
restores lost things, drives the cows to pasture,... hej 
carries a goad and his car is drawn by goats,... he lives on 
gruel.” ^ Hymns 53-56 of VI may be read in this 
connection This also cannot be anything but a $un-god 
since he is also described as lord of all things that stand or 
move and he is also the lover of He is called 5Srf|T% 
‘glowing’; so also his ability as a path-finder and restorer of 
lost things joints to an over-seeing heavenly body. ^ 

is another solar deity of the Rigveda. The enthe 
hymns and the separate verses in which is celebrated 
are much fewer than those dedicated to the praises of 


1. Bloomfield, op. cii. p. 170. 
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3TTtr, srf^s etc Besides, in most ol the pass^es 

referring tp him, he is generally lauded along with a host of 
other divinities. From this it may be concluded that 
was regarded in the Rigveda as being on a footing of 
equality with other gods, or even subordinate to many of 
them, though he forms one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism, sometimes being elevated to the highest place. 
The essential feature of his character is that he takes three 
strides covering the three worlds. regards these three 

strides as three manifestations of one and the same god, as 
arfir on earth, as ^ or ^ in tbe atmosphere and as the 
sun in heaven. on the other hand, interprets them 

as the rising, culminating and setting of the sun. Max 
Muller also interprets this myth as referring to the three 
stages in the daily course of the sun* In the and later 
works, however, this feature is developed into the story of 
appearing in the form of a dwarf and recovering the 
earth from the demons headed by Bali, by taking his three 
strides. 

According to Tilak’s theory, however, these three 
strides refer not to the daily course of the sun, but to the 
annual course when the year w;as divided, as at the circum- 
pplar regions, into three parts, of which two parts or eight 
months, the sun was above the horizon and hence the two 
strides of fira are spoken of as being visible; while the third 
or four months, the sun went below the horizon into the 
nefter world of darkness or of waters, providing continuous 
darkriess, and thus the third stride is invisible. In 1. 1 55. 6, 
is described as setting into motion his ninety steeds 
with four names, which can only refer to the 360 days of the 
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year with the fotur seasons. So also in VIL 99. 4 and 5, 
is associated with in the exploit over and 
is described along with ^ as generating the sun, the 
dawn, and arflr, and breaking the ninety-nine cities of — 
which points to the conclusion that the three strides of 
should also refer to the ^annual, course of the sun, with the 
long day and long night. 

With this interpretation, the meaning of the word 
RtRAk may be well explained. The verse VIL 100. 6 runs 
thus : What was there to be blamed in thee when thou 
declaredst * I am ? ’ Do not conceal from us this 

forin^ since thou didst assume another shape in the battle. ** 
ONir. V. 7-9) proposes two interpretations may 

^ ‘ enveloped like the penis or with rays 

obscured It may be a laudatory appellation 

also, meaning ‘one whose rays (%^0 are displayed t)/ 

refers to the temporary obscuring of the rays of 
the sun when he entered into the nether world 

VIL 100. 5). “The poet, therefore, asks flw not to 
be ashamed of this epithet because, says he, the fbrm 
indioaled by the bad name is only temporarily assumed 
as a dark armour for thfe purpose of fighting With the Asturas^ 
and as it was no longer needed, is invoke# to teyeal his 
truelQrni to the worshipper**.® Thus the story of ^ and ^appif 
is the stoty of 1%®g[ going down to the nether world darlfe (Or 
diseased,^ to plant his third step on the head of the Asur^ 

1. CL Satiip. op. dt p. 77Z—V. S. S, 

2. Tilak, JtfcUc Home, p. 332. ] ' 

3. f^f^g indicated some bodily affliction or skin-diseasc, 
what it was exactly is not known. 
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or in a dark armour to help Indra in his struggle for waters 
and light, a struggle which lasted for a long time and result- 
ed in the flowing of waters, the recovery of the dawn, and 
the coming out of the sun in a bright armour, after a long 
and continuous darkness. 


mm generally derives as but Bloomfield 

has proposed a new etymology~f%-f-^ through the back*, 
on the ground of a passage in the (2. 1024) : 

Vishnu strode through over the back of the earth..* 


Some other heroic acts are also attributed to 
He . is said , to have established heaven and earth, to have 
made the atmosphere wide, stretched out the worlds. His 
greatness is described in one place as having no limit within 
the ken of present or future beings. ** In the highest step- 
ping place of TW there is the fount of honey** (I. 154. 5). 


Nothing can surpass the beauty of the hytun^ addressed 
to the goddess 3^^; and as Macdonell remarks, this deity 
is the most graceful creation of Vedic Poetry, there being no 
inore charming figure in the deScriptive religious lyrics of any 
other literature. The seventh contains seven hymns 
(75 to 81) out of the twenty hymns addressed to 3^ in the 
whole of the Rigveda. The freshness and sweetness about 
these poems is simply indescribable. While reading such 
^^ses as ‘Lo, tbe rich dawn casts, as it were, her garment 
from her, and moves on, queen of the world : this beautiful 
and wonderful goddess brings heaven to life again and 
stretches to the ends of earth and sky” (III. 61. 4), we feel 


1. Macdonell, op* cit* p. 46. 
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as if. we are going to be held willing captives of a primitive 
Shelley or Keats. 

The dawn is the daughter of the sky, and sister of the 
night; The sun is her lover. The glorious mistress of the 
world is borne on a shining chariot, drawn by ruddy horses^ 
like a richly dressed dancing girl» she goes on smiling and 
confiding in the irresistible power of her attractions, unveil- 
ing her bosom to the gaze of the beholder. She dispels dark- 
ness, disclosing the treasures she had concealed, illuminates 
the world, awakens the five races of men, she is young, being 
born again and again, yet old and immortal; she is the life 
and breath of all. Even in this most ecstatic piece of poetry 
concerning the dawn, the Vedic poet-priest ca’iinot lay aside 
his trait of practicalness and the sacrifi.c-cult. The dawn is 
the herald of thp sacrifice, with her appearance pommences 
the sacrificial day, as it were, and she is often entreated to 
bring to the worshipper wealth, children, and slaves, to afford 
.protection and to prolong life. The dawn is* thus another 
instance of a transparent deity whose, natural character 
is in no way obscured by personification. 

Can it be the diurnal dawn, which, could excite suph 
ecstacy arid rapture in jthe mind - of the Vedic poet-priest? Of 
course, every qne is aware of the fresh and 8*ys^eet influence 
of the early dawn, which may justify the .poetic ecstacy, all 
that is said ebout ber in * the V eda. But there are certain 
phrases and e^lpressipns which are used of her an4 which 
cannot be sadsfaGtorily interpreted as. referring to the daily 
dawn. The long, continuous dawns (Vll. 76. 3; 11. 23, 9 J 
VIL 9, 1 ; VII. 63. 3), which were so long that even the whole 
of the Rigveda cculd be recited before sunrise; the circular 
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movement referred to (1. 123, 8 and 9 ; IIL 61. 3 ; VII. 80. 1); 
the thirty parts of which they were made up (L 123. 8 ; VI. 
59. 6j, all these go to show that the dawns referred to must 
be longer dawns, seems only at the circumpolar regions.^ 
Before leaving this subject, we may consider the inter- 
pretation ot the following verses in the seventh bearing 
upon the subject 

?Tfwn% qr » 

^ ^ II VIL 76. 3. 

The verse means : “ Those days were many which were 
aforetime at the rise of the sun and about which dawn, thou 
wast seen moving on, as towards a lover, and not like one 
who forsakes, ** which clearly establishes two facts that (I) 
many days passed between the appearance of the first 
morning beams and sunrise; and that (2) those days were 
faithfully attended by the Dawn which is possible only in the 
case of the circumpolar dawn. 

explains the verse in a farfetched manner, not 
understanding how several days could pass before sunrise 
and hence proposes to take the word to mean 

and rlT^ == splendours and 3iTfrf% as accusative of 

time. Western scholars also take STflR as splendours, lustres, 
Griffith translate “great is the number of mornings,** but does 
not exjdain further. So also III. 61. 3 and VIL 80. 1 may 
deserve special consideration in this connection. ^ 

So far I have spoken of the mythology of the Rigveda. 
BdF^e concluding^ I should like to make a few remarks on 
the pl4jlp$aphy of the Rrgvedli. 

Ti|a^k, Mftttcfidmtp. 103, 109. 

2. Tilak, iM. 
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India is often spoken of as .the: cradle of philosophy. 
Nowhere are made so bold and daring attempts to solve the 
riddle of the universe as in India, where there lived kings 
like and like and 

scholiasts lil^e and ITHTT^. So the student of the Rig- 
veda will naturally be curious to know what philosophy is 
taught in the Rigveda. He has, however, to be warned that 
no cut and dry system is taught here, for which he has to go 
to the ^s. Nor do philosophic speculations form the main 
burden of the Rigveda, as they do in the case of the 
However, the seeds of the thought are seen scattered 

about here and there in the HtIht of the Rigveda. Though 
the general religion of the Rigveda refers to a plurality of 
nature gods, still the tendency to ntipnism is distinctly seen 
in some of the hymns.^ Just as the sfhTs thought that the 
several natural phenomena had some divine forces behind 
them which were personified into so many gods, in the same 
way they advanced one step further and came to think that 
all these were the aspects of one and the same all-pervading 
divine force which manifested itself in different ways. Thu8» 
there was a transition from many gods to one god. Thus in 
I. 164. 46 we have.: *‘They call it, ftfST, and arfir, or 
the heavenly bird (the sun). The sages call the One 
Being in many ways ; they call it Here the 

several Vedic gods are stated to be but one being. 
whole hymn (L 164) is nothing but a collection of fifty^t^o 
verses of poetry, all of them except one, being riddles whose 
answers are not given. The suhjedbs oifr these riddles 
cosmic, that is, pertaining to the nature phenomena ef tS# 
universe; mythological, that is, refearring to die 
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legends about the gods; psychological that is, pertaining to 
the human organs and sensations or finally crude and tenta- 
tive philosophy or theosophy. Heaven and Earth, Sun and 
Moon, air, clouds apd rain: the course of the sun, the year, 
the seasons, months, days and nights; human voice, self- 
consciousness life and death; the origin of the first creature, 
and the originator of the universe — such are the abrupt and 
bold themes . ■ 

In spite of the worldly character of the rewards asked 
for by the Vedic soft’s, such as long life, cattle, warlike sons, 
gold and so on, sometimes there seem 'to be haimtiQg their 
minds, ideas about death and the world thereafter. The idea 
that the dead forefathers are dwtetthg in another world, in 
the company of gods, where we ourselves shall have to go 
after death, seems to be expressed or implied in several 
:^ces. Thus we have in I. 91. 1 . " under your guidsuiee* 
Q Indra, ou(r. wise fathers received their share of treasure 
adibng the gods;” so also h 125. 5. The thirst for life haunts 
t||ie mind of the ^s and he leads himself to believe that the 
life after death in the world of gods and fathers, is eternal, 
at least ris compared with the life on this earth. Thus in V. 
55, 4- and V. 63. 2 that lifefs called or immortality. 

, Questions concerning the bi^inning and origin of all 
were asked and answered in a crude- and tentati''m 
maimer, by tbe Vedic sgRs. Thus in the hymn X. 121, 
is described as earisting in the b^inning of the, 
cm^on, ibei sple Lprd of beings, supporting heaven and; 
^tb^ Jn X, 90; itlm hymh popularly known as SWajP, the 
idea idre ydi^le v«erld is one bmng, tbe who 

1 . ' 'p., 2 j1'£. 
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Having pervaded the world from all sides, still retiiatned over 
and above it, is dealt with. In the hymn X. 8Z, waters ^e 
spolcen of as bdlng the iir&t stibstance or prime cause. In 
hymn X.d2S,^^T^ is.rfepre^rited as th^ cbmpariion and up- 
holder of the gods and as the foundation of all religious 
activity and its attendant bpons. Hymn X. 129 is a typi^ 
kynin in this connection. It is called the creaUpd-hymn. 
Dpussen says of this hymn : “ In its noble simplicity, in the 
loftiness of its philosophic vision, it is possibly the most 
admirable bit of philosophy of olden times... No translafen 
can do justice to ithe htonty^^e^ “The 

ayowed puif^ose of is to account for the 

p^iesence of cthe, wodd ^apddts contents as someihirtg which 
is not. sdif^eAndent, and needs to be explained beyond 
point of mere individual experience.sor ^smalys^ 
phrica!! Icnpwledge. , The CTeation bybnn performs ibis; act npt 
wiiiiGtit some unsteadiness and with petulance due to scei^** 
cism^ In putting forth a fundamental principle v^lbbttt 
personality it does not laU far behind the best thought M 
later times inside or outside-of India. ^ : 


One thing, howevet, must bemdtbd and it is thSt pes^ 
tnisin and metemps 3 ^ho|iS, tim twa mdih threads ^ W 
woven in everything Indian, and wtedb atfe*tii:e 

traits thereof, are wantirig in the eari^ pinlbst^ky oTth# 


Vedas. 



, LECTURE X 

SOCIAL LIFE m THE RIGVEDIG AGE ^ 

AJlusions to tibe najues ol rivjers in the seventh The country in- 

habited by the early Aryan colonists — villages and cities — forts — principal 
haeans of sustenance — different occupation's and trades-gambling-family— 
marriage, the most aiacred and important function—buming of widows — 
i^dow-re-marriage — state— formaiidn of tribes — images of gods^ — caste- 

systetci- 

It has been now indisputably proved by comparative 
philology th^ the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, Slavs, Germans 
and Italians had common ancestors, dwelling in a common 
.whether it be central Asia or Norway, speaking a 
common language, in far disttot ages. We also know from 
dLjpqptpan^n of the A vesta and Vediq S^skrit, that after 
the separation eastern branch from the western, the 

iocmm (u fe/Iremiar^ and Indians) lived together for a long 
time, calling themselves Aryans, to distinguish themselves 
from other tribes/ After their s^aration from the Iranians, 
the^ Eastern Aryans (or Indians) passed into Indm through 
iht Wesforn passes* of the Hindofoish. The part of India 
vsteda. these Indian Aiyaas pecupie4 dnring^’the composition 
of- the Rigvedais sufficiently indicated by topical references 
in. the Rigveda, especially the names of rivers. Accordingly 
the Aryans niust have &st settled d3^eine®I"^os along the banks 
of the Sindhu in the Punjab, where most of the hymns of the 

i \h For 0 respaS of different views held op the original home of the 
Indo-Axyau tribfeSi see Belvalhar, “The controversy over the original 
home of the Aryans, Jour. K, Kama Orhnial ImtUate, 1923, pp. 89 ff. 
r-tr, S. S. 
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Rigveda must have bee a composed, before they passed 
to th^ regions qI the Ganges; where later Brahmanism dcmir 
natedf and which saw the composition of the ^TTPTs and 

In the seventh the following passages may be 

noticed as mentioning the rivers: VI L 18. 8, 9, 19, 24; 95 
and 96 in honour of the 

The Sindhu, the modern Indus, sometimes designated 
is the much-praised (lit. rich in water) in th^ 

Rigveda, by whose greatness, the singers were inspired into 
most glorious strains. The other rivers mentioned are : 
j^xRcTr (lit. stretched out), now Jhelurii; (black), nUW 

Chinab ; now Ravi ; (fetterless), now Bilas; 

(changed later on to J^atadru— hundred-coursed), n^ 
Sut)aj; and the WiT. The Ganges, which in later 'timers 
became the backbone of India, is mentioned in the Rigvedi 
only once, in X. 75. 5; the WHT (Kabul) and Suvastu (the 
Swat) are also referred to a f ew‘ times. Thus East ICabulist& 
and the Punjab may be regarded as the country wherei the 
early Aryan colonists lived.^ •- 

Villages and cities are referred to. <?. g. I. 1 14. 1 ; h 44. 
10* Iron cities pr ipitifecat^ons^ ip Vll. 3, 

VJL 1 5. 1 ^ ; VII. 95. 1 . Although these are edludod to figuj* 
natively of protecti on aSorded by the gods, ^ 

1, Keith iCamhridge History of lodia, YoU 1, pp. 79 ff.) sets iori^ 
and substantiates the results of recent research v»hich favours the view 

, the cnafn. teii^h hot the earliest, part of the Higveda, had its origin not in 
Punjab 'but in the s^red country of later Brahoxanisru, 'the* land 
mnoWn in thfe H % dTs oi the succeeding period as S.^ S. - - 

• ' - . ' ' ■ ■‘.iY-.j'i ; ' 

2. See the important article by M.A* Stein, '* On some nver -oafaes ii| 

i^e Rigveda* ’ ’ Bhajtddrkdff Commemfffotion Vgl um, p|^ 2 Jj S. S. 
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na doubt, suggest the idea of forts, consisting apparently of a ^ 
senes of concentric walls,, as actually existing in the country 
at the time. ‘ 

Cattle-keepingand agriculture are the principal means 
tfV of sustenance.^ .We frequratly meet with prayers for herds 
of cattle, cows and horses, sheep and goats, especially the 
mjJcVcows which is “the sum of all good which Indra has 
ci!ea|;ed for our enjoyment “y^s for food, frequent mention 
is iPadeof 5^ (1. 23. 15; I. 117. 21 etc.). Rice is not referred 
jto ip the Rigveda but is named in the (ct VI. 140. 2, 

3Pjtto% fcf^). Parched com is mentioned 
several times (III. 35. 3 and 7; III. 52. 5); cakes and meal 
mixed 'With curds or butter are offerd to the gpcjs (III. 

5Z 7 ; VI. 57. 2). Plants are frequently alluded to and are 
invoked (VII. 34. 23; VIL 35. 5; especially X 97. 15). ^ 
The cuttiDfg up of flesh, apparently for sacrificial purposes 
is mentioned in 1. 16\ 10. In V. 29* 7, Vlll. 12. 8 and 
Vin. 66. 10, mention is made of the gods cooking or eating 
large numbers o£ buffaloes. From thia it may be inferred^ 
they also formed a portion of human food. The ddnk- t 
ngg bf Soima is referred to. The Soma ihice was not only 
i&aif tP Indra ^d other gods, but it was dpmk by the wot** 
sli^pets themselyes and its effects on them are occasionally 
described (VI. 47. 3; VIIL 48. 3). Wine (wcf) was also 
^ tisf(V11.86. 6; V1II, 2. 12).^ | 

3 : , 1. A somewhat detailed descriptioa of social life ia Rigvadic age 
iiasi beejn jaihem|)ted by Keith iadje Camhtid$^ Hisiorjj of Jndi a.^Voh I, 
pp. 77 ff. Tivo earUer works dealing with the same subject in great detail 
are; Lasseu, fndUcbe JUieriumi^mdot 4 Vols, and AUindhckot 

■ i. - . - , - 

7 OoBtrasiManm XI. 34, 93— %7, 14B 249.*— V, S. S, ^ 
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Different occ upations and tr ades are mentioned# In this 
connection^ one should read especiSlyDCll 2» M.- The 
construction of chariots is often referred to, and the - skill 
shown in the composition of hymns is compared to the art 
of the carriage^'builder (IL 19. 8; II. 35. 2, etc.). Weaving 
was universally practised, as appears from the metaphorical 
use of the verb % *to weave’ for the composition of hymns 
(VII. 33. 9, and 12). The art of ship-building was known 
(IL 39. 4; I. 25. 7; VII. 88. 8f,) Rope-making is referred 
to in VII. 84. 2; working in leather in VII. 63. 1, VII. 89# 
2, and VII, 103. 2. Agriculture is recommended to the 
gambler in X. 34. 13. Water courses, both artificial and 
natural, are' alluded to in III. 45. 3 and VII. 49. 2, from 
which we may reasonably infer that irrigation of lands 
cultivation was practised# 

Gambling was the most popular form o f recreation 
(VII, 86. 6). The whole pf the hymn X. 3*4 should be tOad 
in this ominec^on# Thieves and robbers are refened* tO in 

Vtt# 55. 5 and VII. 86. 5. ^ ; 

The stdte W as founded on the .family , at tho bend of 
which stood the father fS lord of the hpixise. Marriage wns 
regarded as a most sacred and important functipn#f ^ ^‘Thc 
Vifeidlc Angers' knew no more tender relation thsm 
I|i«i0en the husband and his wUing, lovir^ vWie wfeb^^^ ls 
as **h is hiDnie^.jhe darlmg abode and bhsi ih ! 
house. The high position of the yrf|e is above all 
by the fact that she participates i% the sacrifice v^th her 
husband^ v^th harmonioi^^^^ at early dawn,^bijAi 

1. Kaegi, op. cfi. p. 15^ 

2. RV, III. 53. 4aii«| a; ' ' ' ^ 
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ta fitting words, send up their prayers to the eternals/ In 
the new home the young wife is subject to her husband, but 
^^t the same time mistress of the farm-labourers and slaves, 
and of parents and brothers-in-law. 

” All thih is comprehensible only on the supposition that 
monogamy was the rule. And this is pointed to directly by 
tKe teicr (I. 124 7; IV. 3. 2; X. 71. 4; L 105. 2). However, 
there are some traces of the existence of polygamy, amongst 
Kshatriyas though it was, no doubts the exception; cf. L 62. 
11; L 71; I ; I. I05. 8 <=X. 33. 2); VII. 26. 3; VII. 18. 2; 
X"43. 1. 

T he woman sems to have been free to make her choic e 
of a husband, as appears from X. 27. 1 1 and 12. 

Marriage was looked upon as a sacrament the aim of 
wJt^ was the mutual support, of rnan emd y^e and the 
•^^pag^tion of their race; therefore, it is the oft-rqpeated 
^ ihe y^c singer to beget a son of his own flesh, 
whose place could never be filled by adoption. See VII. 4. 
7 and 8f which allude to the inferiority of the adopted son 
to the naturahborn one. 

v; :1 i As for the burnir^ of widows the practice dpes not seem 
to he evidenced directly by the I^gveda ; yet. from cither 
indications we have to accept the probability that the custom 

then iir the Vedic period. 

A^haarvayeda 18. 3. 1 proves the ipmiolation of the "wifo 
the death of her husband as an old custom But 

that the custom was not compulsory nor gieneir^ 

follows from such passages as X. 18. 7 and X 40. 2. The 
1. Cf. I. 1?2. 2 : X. 86. 10 ; especially X. ^5. 
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former passage is now regarded as a distinct sanctidtl for 
widow^-burning by readix^ in place of 81^. That the 
usage only received decided sanction in late timjes is evident 
from the fact that “the Indian Law-literature, from the oldesj: 
times upto the late period, treats fully of the widow's right 
of inheritance and that the isolated references to the burning 
of widows in some of the law-books endorse it only as a 
matter of choice/’^ 

A s for the qu estion of widow rem arria ge, its general 
^non-prevaiance is^lnaiural^^ expected from The extremely 
important, and sacred character of marriage* However, there 
is a passage which distinctly bears testimony to the feet that 
a widow was allowed to marry her husband's jfeiAteri fe 
X. 40. 2 we have. 

^ ^ i?t} 5r #nr 

In elucidation of the comparison ip 1. 3. Rolhi in 1%^° 
III. 1 5 refers to IX. 69-70, where it is enjoined that in 
Certain circumstances fe widow shall be married to her 
deceased husband’s bmtha:. In verse 60 ;ol the same 
of JT5. it is^mled the^ only subsist 

iihdl one son has been ptpereiatei 
. Allusions to conjugal infidelity and 
ai% ^y rati^ met with (X. 34. 4; X 40^, 4% Irv 

Womeo are somerimea of »» ur^ovemabfe ?i8td 

ffckleCVniSa. 17^./ ^ ^ 

Untiruth is condemi^ in IV. 5. 5 and the ^ds , 

to puni^ lying (h 152. h VH. 49. 3; VII. 84. 4). 

1. Kaegi, op, cit, p. tl3 notes. * " ■ 
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On the foundation of the family rests the state. For 
protection against threatened attacks and for the purpose of 
marauding incursions into the territory of ddier peoples, 
coalitions were formed between tribes ; but in times of 
peace the tribe itself formed the highest political unit. The 
government was monarchical as is to be naturally expected 
from its origin in the family. The king stood at the head. 
Several kings or leaders are mentioned in the hymns of the 
Rigvefia^ Thus ten kings are alluded to as having fought 
(VIL 33. 3; VIL 83. 6 ff). In VIL 18. 2, Indra is 
represented as living in lights, as a king among, his wives 
wldeh appears to indicate the existence of royal polygamy. 
It was regarded as eminently beneficial for a king to enters 
tain a family-priest and we find the liberality of different 
princes to the ^Rflfs or priests by whom they were attended 
celebrated in numerous passages ; qf, X. 173) in which bless- 
are invoked on a king. 

A bout the religion and worship of the Vedic people, I 
have spoken at leng^ in a separate lectur^T^^An interesting 
question maybe touched upon here, anjl it is this ‘Did 
the Vedic Indians make^^^^ pf their gods?* Max MiiUer^ 
skysr '^'ljite religion of the Ve of no idols. The 

wpm^p of idols in India is a secondary formation, a later 
degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal gods**. 
On the ■ other hand. Idle opposite view is put forth by 
BoIIehsen, according to whom) the use of such appell^ioris 
as in connection with gods proves not only 

humak iorms Werd aM^ed to gods in imagination, but 
the gods were also actually , represented icond^aphicaM ^.1 
h Chips from a German Workshop, y oh It p. 38 , 
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He adduces in his support 11. 33. 9; I. 25. 13; V. 52. ,15; in 
the last passage the seem to be distinguished from 

their ‘gods*, l.e. from their images. The question, howevet,. 
cannot be decided either Way at present. 

Do the Vedas contain the caste^^system ? Nothing - 
^ ^ dominlites the life of a institU" 

tions; and no institution is more tyrannical in its influence 
than the ea8te.*system. Its grotesque inconsistencies and 
bitter tyranny have gone far to make the Hindu what he is. 
Bloomfield condemns it downright and remarks “ The 
corro^ve properties of this single institution, more than 
anything else whatsoever have checked the development of 
India into a nation. They have made possible the spectacle 
of a country of nearly 300 miEiOns of inhabitants, governed 
by the skiM of 60,000 military and 60,000 civilian foreigners;" * 
This is not the. place to refute or justify these iem£irlte; 
We are only concerned with the question whether there is 
an3^thing like the present caste^system evidenced by Jih^ 
hymns of the Rigveda. 

It must be first stated that nothing like the prefnjit 
divisions and sub-divisions which have made tfee^ cacsjlt-* 
system a caste-chaos has place anywhere in ancieiit Sanskrit 
litetsinre. It iS only the fourfold division into nnp^r, 

^ that^b very frequently referred to. For the severa 1 
p^sf^es in gOTs and other works referring to caste 

and its origination, I tmy refer you to Muir s Original 
Sanskrit Texts rol, 1. - ^ ^ 

In the hymns of Rigveda, howevesr, thete is only biie 
passage referring to this four^foid division and that la 
1. Bloomfield, op, ci<. p. 5. 
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X. 90, 12. This hymn, known as the is, however 

regarded by many scholars as being a very late production, 
on account of several indications of its modern chauracter, 
such as the use of terras like and which rarely 

or never again occur in the Rigveda, the pantheistic 
ideas, which do not find a place in the older portions of the 
Rigveda, the smoothness and regularity of metre and so on. 
Thus it is argued that even the conception of the four castes 
is foreign to the Rigveda proper; and even this allusion is 
more an allegorical representation than a literal statement 
of facts. 

Others, however, (Dr. Haug, for instance,) hold that 
the hymn may not be necessarily regarded as modern in 
character, because such cosmological and speculative 
conceptions are met with in about every part of the Rigveda 
and that the allegory is most mgnificant and instructive. 

Thus Dr. Haug remarks:^ “Now according to this 
which is the most ancient and authoritative we 
hliVe f p the origin of Brahmanism and caste in general, the 
has not come from the mouth of this primary being, 
the but the mouth of the latter became the Brahmpnical 
that is to say, was transformed into it. , The passage 
no - d^bt, an allegorical sense. Mhuith is the seat of 
speech. The allegory thus ipoipts out that the afe“ 

teachers and instructors of mankind. The arms are the 
If the two arms pf the are 
to have been made a that 

the wSfts have to carry aiPto to de^nd t empire That 
the thighs of the were transformed into the meanSj 
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that, as the lower parts of the body are the principal 
repository of fooitaken, the^T^ caste is destined to provide 
food for the others. The creation of thje ^ from the feet of 
tke indicates that he is destined to be a servant to the 
others, just as the foot serves the other parts of the body as 
a firm support.** It is this verse 12 of the which is 

generally put forth as an evidence for the determination of 
caste by birth. By the side of this, however, may be cited 
the peissage from the 

which affirms that the fourfold division of caste depends 
upon qualities and actions (as opposed to birth). Even 
this passage is, however, interpreted by the orthodox 
people in their favour, by laying stress on the word 
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GRAMMATICAL PBOTJLIARITIBS OF 
THE RIGVEDA 

Vedic inflexional forms — Peculiarities of Peculiarities of 

Declension— Peculiarities of conjugation — Infinitives and Gerunds— Th© 
subjunctive — Peculiarities of syntax, 

A general comparison of the Sanskrit of the Rigveda 
with the Classical Sanskrit will show that the former is more 
rich in inflexional forms than the latter, which has become 
more rigid and less multiform. Thus, for instance, in the 
case of the declension of nouns, where we had originally two 
or three forms for a particular case-ending, we have now 
only one ; and in the case of the conjugation of verbs, whole 
tenses or moods have become obsolete. Thus, there is 
nothing in the Classical language corresponding to the sub- 
junctive in the Veda, and the Vedic infinitive has about 
eight forms, while tbe classical infinitive has only one* In 
the same way a greater variety^ can be marked in the Vedic 
as compared with that of the Classical dialect In 
order to see the truth of all this, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the grammatical forms which the Vedic 
Sanskrit basin contradistinction to the Classical idiom, which 
we tb^ay proceed to note, with illustetitejs the seventh 
as far as possible.^ 

i. An admirable little synopsis of the main peculiarities of Vedic 
GraiCiasr have been given byZimmermann. op, cit, pp. XLVIX.ff., which 
tpay be pCnsalted with advantage. The subject has been comprehen- 
sively treated by Macdonell in his^ Vedic Qrammat (Encyclopedist of Ind©f? 
Aryan, Research, I. 4, Strassburg. 1910), — V. S. S. 
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'r To begin with, in the matter of in Classical 
Sanskrit, hi^us is generally forbidden; but in thc' Vedic 
^ Sanskrit, it is veiy frequent* Thus in innumerable instances 
^ and ^ are to be read as f and gr, and less often a long 
vowel is to be resolved into two vowels, in otder« to make 
good the metre. As illustrations, compare VII. 4,8®; 6.3*^; 
14* 2- 21. 4“; 22. 66. 1 1'^; and so on.. ’ 

2 . . The disappearance of an initial ^ after a final or ^ 
which is the invariable rule in Classical Sanskrit, is, in the 
Veda, only an occasional occurrence ; and in this respect, 
tiiere is no accordance between the written and spoken form 
of the Vedic text. The ^ is many times elided where the 
metre requires it, while it is retained, where the metre 
5’ requires its omission. Here are some instances ; VII. 

8% 9^ 11®, 19^; 66.5s 6h3^; 18.7n SS.IU; 57.5s 71.5*. 

The ffnal f, 37, of a dual form are maintained un'». 
• combined with the following vowel, but the Rigveda shows 
many exceptions to this, especially before s- g. ylh 
72. 3*^; 87. 2®; 1 04 . 6^^. The combination with WH foEoviiing, 
'without regard to the form of the ending etc., 

or OTC, etc.) is so frequent that the simplejJt explana- 

tion is the presence of the j^rallel form ^ regularly used In 
yi# and in tdie verses of Buddhist Sanskrit. 

change of < to ^effected by the preceding 
tl^es place in the Veda, occasionally even when the 
latter belong to a different word, essentially unconnect- 
ed. Especially the pronominal forms ^ and ^ are thus 
affected very often. 
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Original final is retained after a nasals Thus final 
1? arpa;, and ^ became if , ir and the ^ after 

these nasalised vowels being treated as it it were after pure 
vowels. Thus we have: (Vll. 5.6°), so also 6.3V, 

3c;3<^; 10.5°; 11. 1^ 

In the Veda, the final vowel of a word — generally 
much less often ^ or S’ — .is in a large number of cases pro*- 
longed, usually when it is favoured by the metre, but some- 
. tirnes/eyen where the metre opposes the change^. Such 
u words are (l) particles like ^ etc., (2) case-forms like 
Wi etc., (3) verb-forms like 1%^, 

etc., and (4) gerunds in 

Ne&t we proceed to the declension of nouns. Let us 
begin, with the masculine and neuter nouns ending in In 
their case, the singulair of the instrumental (both m. & n.)i 
shows a peculiar form, either ending in ^ or The 
f oMoWing are i nstances from the seventh : 18. 1 7 

* 55. 7 ^ 71. 4 and 93. TWj 32. 7 instr. of 

nh 13. 2 20. 4; 23. 3; 58. 1 ; 61. 4; 97. 8; 100. 3. 

The dual of the nominative and accusative (m. only), 
usuaKy ends in ffT 5 . while 2 ^ is only OxceptiohaJi. Sfrf bccurs 
generally, (1) at the end pf a W(y (2) bafbr^ c6nscft(anfe, and 
(3) before an initial vowel with which ft is fused, but never 
before vowels. A good illustration where both forms occt^ 

iby side is. X 1 I^rr ^ ^ cTTW Instances oi 
fotms^eiiditjg 2/ 7;;18^ 22 : SO, 1: 

67. 5. However?, note % 2 and 84* , 2 where o 
' j^Ofce coptsopaant^i:? : *' ■' 

i. See will tney, Grammar, para 24a i ’ : 
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Neat is to be noticed the plural of the nominative and 
vocative (m.) • There are two endings and airg;. The 
fornis in afftni. are about one half as numerous as those in 
attgr in the Rigveda. In the Atharvaveda, there are compa- 
ratively very few fornis in sTRigC,; thus the ending i» 
older and goes gradually out of use in the Vedic period; we 
have also many iiistances, where both forms stand often side 
by side: e. g. RigVeda, IV. 25. 8: VII. 97. 6. A 71^ 
deficient by one sylfeible is often emended by substituting 
ariTnj;. for arrg;, e. g- VII. 35. 1 4**. Other instances of in 
the seventh are 1. 9, 15, 17: 4. 3; 15. 9: 16. 3. 

For the plural of the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative (n.) there arSKmihindii^s, atT and ai#T. The older 
(arr) has far outnumbered the younger in the Rigveda, 
though there are many instances where both -stand side by 
side. Ir; the- Atharvaveda the proportion is much reduced* 
older form has held its own -against the younger, 
better than any other similar Vedic form. Instances in the 
seventh are 1. 18“; 3. 4'", 10“: 4. 1, 2: 5. 7; 18. 1 ; wd, 
so on. The genesis of the younger form cam be, b^^ e»- 
plamed by supposing t^t thero is a transfer frojp % 
de4snsion to the declension. wHch I® 
co-existence of such forms as etc, CYlh 19» 4>. 

VIL 67- 9). Sometimes a TT? 3^cie^ .by one v^Hiablb 
be emended by reading sTjf^ for STh e. g. VII. 4. 2. • 

For the plural of the instrumental (m. & n.) there are 
two endings ^ and 7^;. both alrnost equally frequ^t in 
the Rigveda, the older however dying out gradually in the 
Vedic period. Both sometimes occur side by side. Thfe 
Only trace of the ending in later Sanskrit is the pronomi- 
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ml form Instsinces m rfie seventh are: 

2. 8, I lu 7i2, 6- - - . 

Next, we come to ixomis in #. In the c^is^ of these 
(£), for the singidiir of the instrumental, thefe are'ii^o 
endings, ^ and The older ending is about as fre%i&t 
as the younger* The older ending, is generally applied to 
stems in ^ or fsu (or 2?r)/ Instances in the se|renth 
arfe; 1. 11; 18. 7; 23. 1 ; 32^ 14, etc. One instance of the 
pediliar sing* dative fern, is the form in VIL J. 19\ 

For the plural 6f the norninativC" (L),* «!Ti^»!is. the v^y 
general ending, but in very few cases (perhaps extend- 
ed from the masculine) is also met jwiih. Thus’ we have 

VIL 28; 4 VILil&f " / 

Next we come to stems in I \t.)i For the instrumental 
singular* the final is only length^n^ in th6 V^da* Instances 
id t^ are, 1, l ; 2 ; 25. 1; 32. 15 ;, 32. 21 • 

Fbr ^ locative sin^ar, the fijall ^ is chang^ tt> (f) 
gfeh^fidly before consonants, (2) befoire an^ iniSM vowdi ^h 
Wttchit is fu^ed, but never before vowels «, g. V!l, Z : IB. 
1 9 ; 19. 3 ; 27. 1 . Even ’mas<mlme nouns in f have sbmetii^es 
Ifi^ siOg. form ending in e.#. ste'or soniilSmes 4Sendw 
ed to »rirrf^. The gen. and abl. sing* of mas. ih T is 
times made by only adding the 

g^T; c, g. gy^: from The ndm. iftnral ©f fciii in f fs 
sometimes formed as in 

As for nouns in 3" (m, & n.) we meet with such forms as 
abl. sing. VII. 15. 4 ; dat. sing. ^ VIL 25. 4 ; loO, sing. 
; instr. sing. VII. 21, 6; 4. 5. Nouns in f fmn. form 

1. The addition of the younger ending to notms ending in jriafff or 
WUld end in a clumsy combination. — V. S. S. 
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nom, plu. as.in|fr~2. 8; 10. 3; 5. 3: 26. 4; and Jnstrj sing. a« 
m ^T#. Noxms in ^.neut have fcr their nom. pin. such form^ 

¥ VIL 56. 8; VI{. 56. \ 2 ;:^ VII, 23. 3. Ip 

ihe case pf {em. nouns in «r, we have such forms as the acc^ 
sing, yiL 8. 5. , 


Nouns ending in ^ (m* 6c t) have their nom, d ual endings 
in ^ which occurs (1) at the end of a (2) before 
^ f cojasonani^, (3) before an initial vowel with which it is fused, 
but never before vowels ; e. g. VII. 7. 3, and 
are often found used for and 

. , In the case of nouns in we have a peculiar loc. sing. 
It foHn without anf termination, e, g, 

(=qf^vJTf^), etc. 


‘ Next,* I' may proceed to conjugation. Here i must 
content myself only with noting a few peculiarities which 
are V^eay frequently met with. For a fuller .and e^ha^stive 
treatment of VerbdBfleetion in the RigVeda the ^dent 
is referr^ Id Avery’s V^b»-inflection in Sansbil^ 

^ The 1st pers. plural termination. ef ifei pT^eht 


is ^ invariably in classical Sanskrit* Put in t^ 
is found more frequ^tly by the side ol 
117 times in the Rigveda, and 3 times od^ 
in , the WT^FT, but never in Classical Sanskrit -Chr 
|ie--t5lhi^haiid, appears only 21 times in the Rigveda, 
4 times in. the ?;c!^ RWR^ and is the only ending in 
(Classical Sanskrit Thus it appears that the longer ending 


■ I, Jouffial of thi American Oriental Society^ Vol. X* 
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Was far in advance in the time of ^ Rigveda, that* it was over- 
taken by the shorter ending in the period, and driven 
entirely off the. field in the Classical period . 

^ ‘ The 3rd pers. sing, ending (sTFJT^nT^) of the present teniae 
"is sometimes ^ instead of e. g, VII. 8. 4 ; VIL 26. 4; 

The imperative 2nd pers. sing, deserves notice. The 
classical rule requires after consonants excepting nasals, 
^ and and in the 9th conjugation, which substitutes STH*; 
fi* after vowels (excepting ^ and 3* of the 5th and 8th conju- 
gations, after a single consonant) nasals, ^ and after ^ 
and 3r following a single consonant, the ending is dropped. 
This mle is not observed in the Veda, but the ending fk is 
more frequently found. Examples from the seventh are; 

mu^ (i: 20), wfk (16. 6; 25. 5), #r (22. 4; 32. 1). The root 

^ shows the three successive stages and ^23“. 

Notice also forms like ^ (from ^TOC). 

The longer endings and ?PT instead of ^ and cf in the 
2nd pers. plural are also met with in the Veda. 

We also meet with in the Rigveda some peculiar fonns 
of the, 2nd pers. sing, having an imperative value, i^de 
by- adding the ending % to the root. Examples fxtom the 
seventh are : ^ (18. 2), ^ (41. 2), ^ and ^ (16. 5). 

Certain perfect participles whose stem is monosyllabic: 
OWngtq the absence of the reduplication are met with ; e. g.. 

The infinitive prqsehts a gtdat variety of forms, A 
number of verbal nouns in various cases are used in such a 
Way as to be assimifal&d to the iiifinitive. Thus, in addition 
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to the Classical infinitive in 3^ , which is, really . speaking,: 
nothing more than the accusative singular form of the root- 
noun formed by 5, we have the dative form from the same, 
nsed as an infinitive; c. g. (VII. 33. 1), (VIL. 

33.8). 


Infinitives are also found with the ending ^ (e. g. 
with the ending b# /, e. the dative singular of the raot- 
noun ending in ^ (e. g. ^r#), with the ending cl% n c* 
the dative sing, of the root^noun ending in (e. g. 3?^), 
with the ending (e. g. VIL 37. 1 , VII. 43.1, 

with the ending /. e. the gen. sing, of the root-noun 
ending in S (e. g. and with some more endings. . 

In addition to gerunds ending in c^, we have those end-i 
ing in chtFT and c#r (which is very common) ; e.. g, fcTO", 


The subjunctive mood, whose remnant is seen in Classi- 
cal Sanskrit only in the imperfect and aorist forms without 
•augment, after the particle HT (prohibitive), is a very frequent 
formation in the Rigveda, denominated as by Sanskrit 
grammarians. Such forms as wRt (VII. 8, 6), *Tcn% (VII, 
‘25* 1), crrfh^, are illustrations of the sub- 

junctive. 




I may notice some peculiarities of ientence sttm- 
lure. fesit and th^ is the position bf 

prepositions tut a sentence* In lato Sansl^dfc 

, as a rule, must immediately precede the 
it forms a part, and no word is allowed to 
befevemi them. But in die Rigveda W 
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separated from th^ verb by one or more words* As instancesi 
may be given the following verses from the seventh n 
1, 4, 6. 7. 8; 3. 9; 4. 1 ; 8, 4: 21. 7; 24. 4; 60. 3 ; 86. 1 ; 86. 5,. 
and many more. . . 

Another peculiarity is that the preposition, once used 
^ ‘ 'vyith the verb, is alone repeated without the verb which is 
implied, and the preposition alone stands for the \yhoIe m rb. 
Instances from 7 1. . 6, .86. 5. Sometimes the 

alone are. used and the verb is implied, as in 
^ YIl 6. 1 and 3. S#aetimes we meet with paranthetical 
sentences having no syntactical -connection with what 
precedes or what follows, as in VH. 1.1 5. Sometimes a 
relative sentence is used without a corresponding correlative 
sentence or without a word to connect it with the correlative 
sentence, ,e. VIL 1. 8 and 12. ^ 
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; Reasons for the preference for metre— The meaning of the word 

•^i^g»^Xhe most prominent of Vedic metres stated— A sync psis of the 
metres of the seventh Two schools of critics — those who maintain 

the text and admit metrical irregularity — those who advocate textual 
cestcrration — Te^Kthal restorations generally agreed upon— The nhmber 
•of syllables in foot, not the only rule — also rules of rhythm — ITistorical 
'development — Four periods based upon metrical criteria. 

If one casts a glance at the Sanskrit literature in general, 
he will find that the greater part is composed in verse. The 
^ics, law-books, are all metrical compositions. 

And to this the oldest Sanskrit book, I mean, the of the 
Rigveda, is no exception. And this preference for metre of 
the old Vedic is but natural. For, in the first place, the 
language of nature clothes itself in metre. Deep, strong 
passions express themselves in metre ; for a metre is nothing 
but a particular arrangement of bigh and low tones. Secon^y, 
as the Vedic hymns were composed for sacrificial purposes, 
with a view to propitiate the gods, nothing could pl^se the 
gods better than prayers sung. Mere recitations of prnse 
formulae or lectures do not possess that attraction which 
naturally belongs to songs sung or hymns chanted. Thirdly, 
me^Cal limitations served a most practical purposei that 
,, easily what was compi^edt 

•espf cif%^ when writing was not in vogue. It is the expetiehif 
•of eveiy one that a verse can be more easily and 
permanently committed in memory than a mere prose states 
ment Hence, the necessity of putting rules of grammar and 
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whole lexicons in a metrical form. Students of Sanskrit 
need not be reminded of the of grammar and 

And the credit of preserving without serious corruption the 
Vedic texts may be largely due to the fact that they are in 
ti fixed metrical form. Hence, the statement in 

explaining the relation bf to the Veda; TTft 5 
the metre is the feet of the Veda. 

The word is derived from from which 

the name is also derived ; and who will deny that a 
composition clothed in a metrical form affords comparatively 
greater pleasure ? derives the word from ^ to cover 
and is so called because it is the covering of the Vedic 
texts. By metaphor the texts of the Veda themselves came 
to be called because their external form was metrical.. 
Thus became a synonym of ^ i and as the grammar 
aild metre of the Veda are more irregular or rather much 
less regular, from the point of view of Classical Sanskrit,. 

came to mean * irregular ’ or ‘whimsical and the 
wbrd has come down lb be so used even in our vernacular. 

as I have already said in Lecture 2, is included in 
" the six'^Tf's and the oldest work at present available is the 
" tresuise of %% which deals with not only A® Vedic, naeb^es 

but with the classical metres also. 

Broadly speaking, the Vedic metres are much lesa 
regular than the classical mefres; in fact, there being no hard 
and fast rules regarding the quantity and order of the several 

. 1 . Cf. IWfl' quotas 

§1:0111 a ;by pS; ba ¥;XI; 42 i , ^ 
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letters, the total number of syllables is the only criterion of 
distinguishing one metre from another. 

From the mettical point of view, the Rigveda is* inad^ 
up of hymns, each of which consists of a certain number of 
verses and each verse consists of two or more feet, and 
each foot consists of a certain number of syllables. 

The most prominent of the Vedic metres are : ^ 


ni^ 

8, 

8, 

8 



8, 

8. 

12 . 



12. 

8. 

8. 



8, 

12, 

8. 



8. 

8. 

8, 

8. 

ff^r 

8, 

8. 

12, 

8. 


12. 

8, 

12, 

8. 


. 8. 

8, 

8. 

8, 8. 


12, 

12. 

8. 

8, 


10. 

10, 

or 11. 

11. 11. 


11. 

11. 

11. 

11. . . 


12, 

12, 

12, 

12 . 


There are, of course, many sub-varieties of these metre^^ 
formed by altering the order of the various feet. The metres 
of the different verses in the hymns of the Rigveda are all 
exhanstiyely giyien in the of extracts 

frprn which are, as a rule, quoted by at the commence'^ 
ment of his commentary on each hymn. Restridfi^ 
ourselves to th^ seventh we find that the 1^1^ 

1 The uamea of tlie m&tres are ioUowed by tbe numbers of the sylla- 
bles in each of the several feet of which they are made up, w „ ; ' 
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hietre ’ prevails mostly tliroughout the book with a v&ty 
few exceptions of other metres. Thus, hymns 15, 31 (1-9), 
55 (1),59 (9-11), 66 (1-9 & 17-19), 89 (1-4X 94 (1-11), 96 
(4-6),- 102 are 

: Hymns 1 (1-18), 22 (1-8), 31 (10-12), 68(1-7), are 

while 32 (3) is (12, 8), and 34 (I-21).56 

(l-ll) are^T^rR^^ (10, 10), 

Hymn 14 (1) is flrft while 55 (2-4) is (8,8, 

8, 12). Hymns 16, 32 (excepting verse 3), 59 (1-6) 66 
(10-15), 74 (1-6), 81 (1-6), 98 (1-2), have firfr and 
in alternate verses. Such pairs of ffcT? and are called 

SIpTPT in the . 

Hymns 4 1 (1 ). 44* ( 1 ), 46 ( 1 -3), 50 ( 1 -3), 82, 83, 89, (5), 
104 (1-6, 18, 21, 23) are sPFft. 

• -' Hymns 55 (5-8), 59 (.12), 94 (12), 103 (1), 104 (25) are 

One hymn only viz. 17is%qfr^pj;. 

One verse viz. 50 (4), is also called ?w(ir 

(consisting of five feet ha vittg 10, 10,, 11, 11, 11 syllables 
respectively). One verse 66 (16) is (12, 8, 8), One 

yejr?e 96 (3) is snfErR'T^ (12, 12, 8, 8). And one verse 104 
^J) is idth&t ox 

All other verses not mentipiiedi in the above are 
which may te thus said to be the prevailing metre pf thp 
seventh ^ .r-, . ^ 

It was said above that the only rule is regeirding the 
syllstbles in' metre without any 

regard to the quantity or order of the several syllables. ..But 
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-even this number of syllables seems to fail us now and then* 
For instance, where a foot ought to have.. )2 syllables in 
conformity with other feet of the same verse, it has 11, or 
where it ought to have 1 1 , it has 10 and so On; thus in, VIL 
1. 3, the first line has only 10 syllables whereas it ought to 
have 1 1 syllables to be a foot of the Tf metre (consist! ag 
•of three feet, each of 1 1 syllables). Similar is the case of the 
2nd line in the same verse. Nbw the question arises, * Is it 
^n irregularity of metre of which the Vedic poets were guilty? 
Or is there some mistake in writing the text, the recitation 
vbeing quite conformable to the requirements of the metre? ^ 

According to the answer given to these questions, there 
are two schools of Vedic critics. Some, having regard to 
the great antiquity and authority of the text, feel 

alarmed at any proposal to tarpper with it, and ate inclined 
in all cases of doubt to maintain the text and to admit 
a me/rfcaZ rrregufar if t/y Others, again recognizing the general 
skilfulness of the Vedic bards, propose in the same cases 
iexiual Neither of these views must be carried 

tS^an e 2 £:treme or followed to the exclusion of the other. 
We can neither regard the text as final nor the" iileirical 
sfendards es holding good without exception. The prinbiple 
underlying the admission of either view in the present cnse, 
is clearly quantitative. The multiplicity of instances consti- 
tutes the proof. All commentators adoiit without hesftfitf m 
that hypbtfesis which accounts for the largest nUJcirhW ^ 
{acts in the siinpilest way, If bpe textual correction will 
rectify ten verses; we.niahe the textuaTcOrrectiM if the 
admilsion of one metrical variatiom TOr irtegulaiCti^ 
accord with the text of ten verses, we admit the 
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variation. Thus to which of these courses is to be^ 

followed in a particular case, requires a detailed, examination 
of the text - ^ , 

Thus the following textual’ restorations have been 
generally agreed upon. ' . 

(1) Where the text, in accordance with the classical 
riiles of ^fl%, combines the final vowel of one word with 
fhe initial vowel of the next, final % a^T must occasionally, 
and final T, 3*, generally, be read as separate syllables. 
Thus to take instances from the seventh 1 . 3^ M . 3^ 

3. 1^ 8. 1^ arr 4. 6^ 4. 7 ; 5. 2 ; and 

so on. 


(2) Where the text omits initial sf after final ar^or^^,, 
the initial ^ must usually be restored as a separate syllable. 
Thus, in the seventh 1. 4“ anNt ^1^; 1. 19^ ar^ a#- 

W I 2. lO* a^^, and so on. 


(3), In numerous words and endings, the value of a 
separate syllable is either necessarily or optior^ally to be 
given to of the text. Thus in the seventh — 1. 1 1© 
18. 1 2^ Notice that in these two- 

instances, the syllabic and consonantal values are found 
side by side; so . also— 5. 5 ; 6. P ; 15. 15*" ; 19. 2* (3^); 

M ; 104. 4% 20 , 20^, 25^, and so on. 


’ (4) In a few words, long vowels or dipthongs are optio'* 

nally to be read as equivalent to two syllables. Thus, in 
the seventh 65; 1®.; 86. 4*; 97. 3* we restore to 
iwkB; 93. to 34. 14^; 36. 5^^; 88. ^ W to 
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I 

I ■ 

I 



a 


\ 


(5) A few words are regularly misrepresented : thus,, 
for we must always read for S^TFf: almost alway-s 

for alv/ays Thus in the seventh 

We have 49. 2 and 3 ; 56. 12 ; and 57. 5, in which ’TTWTi. 
occuring at the end of the foot has to be read to suit 

the closing rhythm. So in 89. 1 and other verses, has- 
to be read for the same purpose. 

There are other restorations alsjo* though less certainu 
in character. Thus, 

(6) the word has to be read as a word of three: 

syllables, though in a very large number of cases it is a 
word of twp syllables. Thus Vll, 19. 2^ gar ; VI L 

19. 20. 2®; 21. 5®; 22. 1®; andsoon. 

(7) The restoration of for in the genitive 

plural of all declensions is required, generally at the end of 
an eight^syllabledfoot; e g. VII. 16. 2^; lj6. .7f; 32. , 11*^; 32.. 
25*^; 66. 3^; 74. 6^ and so on. Verse I. 167. 10 illustrates in. 
itself most of these restorations. 

So far we have spoken only of the external form of the 
metre. Indian commentators generally stop here and hold that, 
the internal form or the rhythm is even more irregular and 
foee than the external, and is, therefore, a factor of little 
consequencei Modern critics* however, have, from a detailed 
examination of the text from the i^etrical point of view,, 
cpme to the cpm^^slon that there is no considerable .part af 
thejy:erae in",wluph are, favoured; and othc^ 

avoided; that everywhere there exist metrical 

1 Beause etymologically the root Vowel is long; see Wack^afaifel^ 
Aliirtdhche Grammaiih Lautlehre, para 28.'— V.S S. 
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Thus for iustaace, we find, tat the ^nd of a Toot of 11 or 
12 syllables, . the last 4 syllables are ^feneialiy 
at the end of a foot of E syllables they ate commonly 
A detailed ^udy of this i^ttxer ep;]|8trjLi^liioa pt rhythm pf the 
fpQt meteipal 

-cri teriii ^ which ^stingiiish period pf»4he fei^eda 

iSoSer. Thus, ^ Arnold in his K has arrived at 
*four periods : (l) the bardic period or the period of originality 
and rivalry between the bardic families, ^ tp which belong 
hymns of VI, VII, and many more^ and whare a 

greater «v^ety of ipner and external constructioii is 
^served ; (2) the normal period^ in which perfection rather 
thari t originality of form is the aim, to which belong hymns 
of ^T^Ws, III, IV, and IX, where two metres are almost 
^exclusively employed, namely, and where there 
is little variety but an attempt at uniformity and regularity;/^ 
id) where almost exclusively #1^ and 

rrietres are employed and the cretic rhythm is favoured; to 
which belong many of the hymns of die 1st and a few 
of the 10th, a period of transition; and (4) popular period 
the hymns of which resemble in form and cjiaracter, the 
Atharvaveda, to which belong a large number of the hymns 
of the tenth and of which, the contamination of a 

1%S^hymn by writ stanzas is the Ghayactetisric. 

Thus, the irr^juiarity in rhythm and the quantity of the 
d^erent syllables mddng a foot which an ordinary reader 
unnoticed, is only apparent and is the result of 
tlm h^^^ntive spirit sometimes leading to the GPusirUGtion of \ 

1 For criticism see Jotn-n. As, Soc, 19G6i ^p, 484 fir, I9l2^i 
pp. 726 ff.— V.S.S, / . ; : 
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new and harmonious forms. For* it is difficult to belivethat a. 
professional bard should without motive have left his verse 
with an irregular rhythm, when any European scholar, 
without serious practice of the art of ver8ifiGa:tion, can put it 
into ordet fcMT him with hardly perceptible alteration in the 
meaning. Arnold expresses himself as follows regarding the 
skill and art of the Vedic l^ds:‘*...As works of mechanical^ 
art the metres of die Rigveda stand high above those of 
moder]^£urope in variety of motive and in flexibility of form. 
They seem, indeed, to bear the same relation to them as the 
rich harmonies of classical music to the simple melodies of 
the™ peasant. And in propqalion as modern students come^ 
to appreciate the skill display ed.by ^he Vedic poets, they^ 
will be glad to abandon the easy but untenable theory ^ 
that the variety of form employed by thiem is due to chariest" 
or the purely personal bias of individuals, and to recognize 
instead that we find all the signs of a genuine bifitoiical 
development,./* - 


... J Arnold. Vedic Metre, 21. 
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LECTURE XIII 

the AHB of the BiaVEDA. 

Linguistic or literary theories — Max Muller’s view that the date of 
ftigveda falls about 1200 B. C. — Objections to the aame— Vfe^s of- 
"Whitney and otbers*-^Astronomical tlieories — Haag's y|ays^— Dilpshif^s 
view — Tilik’s view — Jacobi’* theory. 

I No one now doubts that the Rigveda is the most 
' ^dent document of the Aryans, and that although it repre** 
of no mean ciyihsationi, whefehei’ in respect of 
the deyelq^p^hni of lan|fuage,” or or phitosophy , still 

to us the Rigveda rfepresauts the most andent chapter in the 
history of the Aryan history. Notwithstanding the universal, 
agreement in this respect, there is still a diversity of views 
reg^rdihgf the probable age of the Rigvedai On tbe questicm 
•of the age of the Rigveda, the final word has yet to be sdid. 

I propose to-day to acquaint you briefly with some oi Ae 
views hejd on the subject. 

The materials for the re-construction of Indian chrono- 
logy are supplied principally from (1) the literatures of the 
the Jainas and the Buddhists, (2) inscriptions on 
stone dr copper plate, coins and seals, and (3) the accounts 
of foreign writers, chiefly Greek, Latin and Chinese. The 
yqih^tion regarding the age of the Rigveda cannot derive 
any benefit from the last two sources, on account of its 
>e^eine antiquity# Thus the only source that remains is 
the literary evidence, on which are based the so-called 
literary or linguistic theories. 

The most popular of such theories is the one first pro- 
anulgated by Max Miiller, who assigned the Rigvbda 
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approximately to 1200 B.C. This date; has been accepted 
very generally. The arguments adduced , by Max Muller in 
iavour of his view may be briefly stated as follows — 

To begin with, MaxMiiller divides the Vedic Literature 
into tour periods: the 0^^; period, the period, the 
period, and the period, on the ground of the nature of 
language and thought, and the successive stages marked 
therein, every following period presupposing the existence 
of the preceding one. To the last or period, belong two 
classes of works named a^gw^s- and ^iftltis.-. Of the' 
authors of there stand out two, more prominently 

than the rest, viz. who wrote aigsnFfts to the Rigv'eda 
and who wrote two one to the Rigveda, 

and the other to the White Now if we compare these 

wprks, we find, that writes' in mixed «Ns and takes 

great libfffty with the metre: while ^l^rm writes in prose 
and introduces the artificial contrivances of the later ^8, a 
•ihffelrg^ which is quite in keeping with the general course 
of Sanskrit literature. Again index follows the original 

division of the Rigveda into JIWs, and 5^8 j .while 

^prc^r^^^I has adopted the more practical and more modern 
division into amPTs and ^s. Both agree in following 

Ihe united of the ^ira^s and ^R^s andin excluifoig the 
IfbMiart (or supplementary hymns), but the latter has adaji^e^ 

e^eh hy thus bringing the, tot^ numhef ot 

hjrmws hx)m 

f From ah these indicatiiohs. we ^ naturally led to 
expect Ast both and belonged to the same 

and that was. anterior to 
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From what remarks^ in his coirnaentary ora 

the of ^iWT^TVf #hil^’ explaining^ the^genealo^ of 

the latter we can gather that there are four Igederatiohi . of 
teaebers ,ancl pupils referred to first second 

^rcI''^Ft(?^, This 

i^ith Wl%, . is spoken of by irt his 

having become a minister of king ^ at >trsri%^. If we can 
believe in this tradilioni we get here a clue to ascertain the 



• ^ Sanskrit -chronology two dates have 

befen li^d: beyond all doubt^ — ithe date of Buddha’s death 
j[which is 483 B. C.) and that of 'the coronation of- 
(^70 : which are regarded as the sheet-anchors of 

badian chronology. the- found of the ^ enrpr©^ 

wiro Was succeeded by whose succesaor^Wlis 

reigi^d between 321 and 297 B* C, It waa this 
who put down the with whom is 

minister. Thus s 

U^XL . ■ , .. . ■ ./, 

'TcTS^ lhe writer: ot the ^ffRTR ha^ beon' now 

generally assigned to the second century B. C. which diso,. 
allowing sufficient period to, elapse between him and .^OTH^,. 
ite wfrtef of the ^Tj%^s,: points. to. tbe ,4€h ceptp^iy C. 
feeage of jb ‘ • 

t sfWPR’s date #ould then be about-350 B. C; and 

400 B. C. But as ?^F[^*s wc>rk cahfrdt belong to tire 
eiohest product! cms of the ^ period, and as some-moi^ 
W0fk$ after have be^^written during the ^ 

1. See Ancimi Sans^^i Liferata^^p, 233. ' *. 
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-period, tlie ^ period may be supposed to bave extended 
roughly speaking, from 600 to 200 B, C. - 

The same conclusion is confirmed by a consideration 
the style and language of the works known by the narae of 
the TT^r^s which are the last offshoots of the period. 
What distinguishes these from the is that they 

treat everything in a popular and superfidal inanner. JThe 
teindency to make everything easy even to the extent erf 
superficiality, leads one to think that the party which had to 
follow such tactics had to fi^ht against a strong enemy wjip 
was gaining more and more ground in the course of time. 
Even the adoption df thte ^ style proves that in the 
opinion of the authors of the ^s, no one would listen tp 
wisdom unless it is clothed in a garb of dear ^arguinent and 
commudeated in intelligible language. Thus* the ^ period 
must be contemporaneous with the gradual decline of Brah- 
manism and the steady rise of Buddhism^ a stage of thought 
which is distinctly reflected in the From this 

of view also> it follows that the ^ period should mtehd 
from 600 to 200 B1 C. ^ . 

As the ^s necessarily presuppose the existence of the 
whose complicated system of theology and ceremonial 
was sought to be simplified by the ^s, the period 

exiendi C., tb SOO B. C, tafclfrg about 

ytos to' be minimum period necesssuT for 
progress <rf thoi^ght and literary activity, _ such fe 

« eatablislanent of the three-fold ceremonial, the comppsifrop 
and collection of the and the ramification pf the 
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The period however, exhibits a stmtum*^of thought 
pert^ctly unintelligible .without the^admissionloi a preceding 
age, during which all that is misunderstood, perverted and 
absurd in the had its natural growth. But even 

between these two ages, there must have been an age when 
the spirit was at work in the literature of India, no longer 
creative, free and original, but living only on the heritage of 
■a former age, collecting, classifying and imitating. This may 
be called the period and may be supposed to have 
extended over two hundred years, viz., from 1000 to 800 

b: c. 

The three periods of Vedic literature spoken of so far, 
viz., the and periods, all point to some earlier 

age which gave birth to the hymns of the early ^s—a time 
when the songs which weie collected with such careful zeal 
in the period, commented upon with such elaborate 
pedantry during the WW period, and examined and analysed 
with such minute exactness during the ^ period, lived and 
were understood without any effort, —a time characterized 
by spontaneity, originality and truth. This 15^=^ period may 
be supposed to extend over 200 years, frbnt 1200 to 1000 B.C. 
Thxis the date of the Rigveda WouM "fall about 1200 B, Q. 

The unsatisfactory character View is easily seen. 

|n the first place,, arguments basedf on dbe nature of language 
and thought are not, generally speatiing, conclusive in them- 
selves unless they are supported by any other independent 
proof. 

Secondly, the theory is bated; upon some assumptions 
which have yet to be proved conclumvely — e. g« the identilyS 
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*of the Vedic and the grammarian arid the 

historical importance to be attached" to. the istatement rof 
and which are the main planks in the whole 

argument, ^ . 


Thirdly, there is not suHicient reason shown why 200 
years in particular should be assigned to each of the periods 
in the Vedic Literature. We may as well assign 500 or 
1000 years to each of them. And there are scholars who 
have done so. Of course. Max Muller has concluded his 
remarks with the followingqualification:- ‘1 he chronological 
limits assigned to the W and ^TTfFT periods will seem to most 
Sanskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and if 
we assign but 200 , years, to. the period from 800 to 
1000 B. C, and an equal, number to the .period, , frmn 
1000 to 1200 B. C., we can do so only under the supposition 
.that during the early periods of history, the ..growth of the 
human mind Was more luxuriant than in later times, and that 
the layers of thought were framed less slowly in the primary 
than in the tertiary ages of the world/' It may be seen 
that the estimate made by Max Mailer is ridiculously low 
even from the point of view of the progress of language and 
thought The difference of , character between the Vedic 
Sanskrit and the Classical Sanskrit is so great that it must 
required a very long period indeed for the lan^age to 
frbrtt on^ Step of development to another, as may 


appear probable from a comparison of the history of Othet i 
langttagee and it mu^ be remembered that the 
Sapshili which we haye at present, has been 
unaltered in natqr^ arid essence since the 2nd 
J meansiace tlieWW of 'laa#'. Evea 
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afterwards, called this estimate too low and named the: 
period from 1500- 1200 B. C. as the period of composition of: 
the Vedic hymns. 

Similar estimates have been made by other scholars. 
Thus, Whitney calls .the period from 2000-1500 B. C. the. 
period of the oldest hymns — an estimate, says Kaegi which, 
if we take everything into account is certainly not too high 
iEind which has the greatest claims to probability. Benfey 
also says: **It can bardly be doubted that the most eastern 
branch had their abode on the Indus as early as 2000» 
years before the christian era.** Weber has placed the: 
migration into the Indus land in the 16th century B.C. 

Thus it may ^ be seen that the . linguistic or literary 
theories fail to fix with certainty ' the date of the Rigveda.^ 
As Kaegi remarks, the determination of , the Vediic pedod 
deduced from the difference in laiiguage aad in the r^gious 
.and social views between the hymns and the fixed dates of 
Buddhism, can approximate the true period fnly by ceaituries> 

But there are the astronomical theories which have 
advanced the question of the vedic age Considerably and 
wluch at least possess far greater certainty than the theories 
merely based upon a consideration and comparison of langu- 
age ' 

Thus Haug on the ground of a passage in the s%fclT 
rcfisrriiiig to the position of the solstitial points determines 

j.'. 1. meation of foijr Vedic in the Beghaz-koi eday tablets- 

been brought to bear on tbe gueation of the age , of the Kigyeda. and 
the mijirations of Indo- Aryan uibes. The- yield in point ot hiatorica!' 
information is so scanh’, that we mtrSt ednfess' that it is yet too early to* 
dogmatise' over the results^f this find.— -V. S. S. ' ’ * ♦ 
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»the age of the Veda. The position given in this passage^ 
'Carries us back to the .year 1186 B. C. which must be the 
lime of^I«[Tf‘ Haug comes to two conclusions from this 

reference : (1) that the Indiains had made already . such a. 
considerable progress in astronomical science early in the 
1 2th century B. C. as to enable them to tetke such obser** 
vations; and (2) that by that time the whole ritual in its 
main features as laid down in the was complete. Thus 
he assigns the composition of the bulk of the to the 

years 1400-1200 B. C. Taking 500-600 years for the ¥f|clT» 
the age of the bulk of the falls between 2000 to 1400 

B. C. The oldest hymns sacrificial formulas being a few 
hundred years more ancimt still, the very commencement of 
Vedic literature may be fixed between 2400-2000 B, C. 

Shankma Bilkrishna Dikshit, in his kas 

hit upon one passage in the which determines 

the age of the work: , . 


wrpir 2.1.2. 

The phenomenon that the fFflWs were seen to rise 
exactly at the eastern poipt from which they never swerved, 
(whereas at present they rise a little to th® 
of the eastern point), |fej®ts to a period aboiiit 30()O 
B.C. which must be, therefore, the time of the cotnpOsf^^ 


1 .' 




Rigve(^ 


0 
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of that Xhe lftnrf?r ^UciJ. which must have .precedeil 

the ^PcTW, and which also mentions IFfxWT and other 
must be about 200 years before this period .while the 
Rigveda which is decisively older than the ^TrlfR 

must be still olden 

^ Tilak in his Orion has proved even a greater antiquity 
to the hymns of the Rigveda. He has endeavoured to 
show therein that “ the traditions recorded in the Rigveda 
unmist^ably point to a period not later than 4000 B. C., when 
the vernal’ eqiiinox Vi^s in Orionv or, in other words, when 
the Dbg-star (or the Dog as we have it in the Rigveda) com** 
menced the equinoctial year**^ On the ground of the several 
astronomical ref erences scatterd about in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature, he has arrived at four different periods. The 
oldest period is the Aditi or pre-^Orion period, with the vernal 
equinox, at or near roughly ; extending from 6000 

B, C, to 4000 B. C. R was a period when the finished 
hy mns seem not to have been known and half prose and half 
poetical NivMs or sacrificial formulae “ giving the principal 
names, epithets and feats of the deity invoked ” w^re 
probably in use. The next is the Orion period, roughly 
^tending from 4000 B. C. to 2500 B. C. from the time when 
t^ vernal equinox was in the asterifm armf to the time 
v^hen it receded to the asterism The' whole of the 

sp'^cafied hymn (X. 86), which ikVery obscure, can be 
atl^i^t more satisfactorily explained than has hitherto been 
doi|p both by Indian' commentators and modern European 
scholars, on the supposition that it refers to the fact of the 
equinoxes coinciding with the Orion. This second period 

1 Tilak, OTiony Pr^ace, p. iii. 
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is the most important period in the history of the Aryan 
civilization. A good many in the Rigveda were com- 
posed at this time. This is the proper, most active, Vedic 
period. The third is the period, commencing with 

the vernal equinox in the asterism ^Rf'bl and extending 
up to the period recorded in the hw i. e. from 2500 

B. C. to 1400B. C. It was tlie period of the 
and several of the ^T^T^Ts. The hymns of the Rigveda had 
already become antique and unintelligible by this time 
and speculations, often too free, about the real meaning of 
these hymns and legends, were indulged in. The fourth and 
the last period extends from 1 400 B. C. to 500 B. C. or to 
the birth and rise of Buddhism. It was the period of the 

and philosophical systems. 

Jacobi also has put forth a theory according to which 
the period of Rigveda goes back to at least 4000 B. C. 
This theory is also based on astronomical calculations com 
nected with a change in the beginning of the season which 
has taken place since the time of the Rigveda/ 


1 Fesigruss an Roth, pp. 68 ff . — Indian Anifqaary, Vol. XXHl, 
pp. 154 if, A refutation of the theory has been again recently attempts in 
the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1. P. ill f. — Sir k. G. Bbant3arkar 
has pointed out a new line of approach to the problem of the Vedic age. 
He suggests that the inquiry should take its start from the word Aaura. 
Arguing on the line of the indentity of Asura and Assyrian, hh^oohiilato the 
conclusion that the origin of the hymnal literatnre may be pushed to 
about B. C. 2500— V.S.S. 
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as the striking instance 
of arrested personitica'- 
ticn 132. 

the legend of, 132 ff ; 
the three forms of, 1 33 ; 
the messenger, 133 ; birth 
of, 133 ; important attri- 
butes and functions of 
133 f; myth of, concealing 
himself, 134 f. 

159. 

division and contents 
of, 31 f ; historical import- 
ance of, 32; why called 
32 f ; religion of, 126. 
56. 

meaniiig of, 114. 

and art in the Rigveda 
104 ff. 

36 

srf^s, legend of, 147 ff ; epi*- 
thets of, 147 f; mythical 
and legendary character 
of, 1 48 : marriage of. with 
148 ; several legends 
of, 149 f : dawn and spring 
theories abont, f50; Arctic 
theory about, 150 f; their 
comparative insignificance 
in the teter mythology, 
151 ; and connected 
with Creek Dioskouroi 151. 


1 f. 

sTT^It hymns 63 f. 

etymology of, 37 f. 

afrrWFPT contents of, 

54 f. 

% 

legend of, 135 ff ; opaque 
and Indo-European God, 
135 ; attributes and deeds 
of 135 f ; God of physical 
power 136; national hero 
of the Aryans 1 36 f ; exploit 
over f5r of, 1 37 f . 

34. 

3T3Tf1% affixes 47. 

in a sentence 1 79 f ; 
their relation with the verb 
180. 

original meaning of, 

39; 

ar»n%^^8 38 ff. 

OT^r^s, ten prindipal,^ 39 
name of, belonging 
ferent Vedas 39 ; gi^ bf, 
according to 40 f ; 
contain no one doCMiie 
41 i 
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36. 79, 

and Fortune 10 the 
most graceful creation of 
the Vedic poetry 156; 
epithets and functions of 
1 57 ; referring to long and 
many dawns 157 f. 

. 

^cf, 144 f. 

and nieainmg 

of 60, 

soft’s earlier and later 64 f. 

' 

legend of, 34. 

33 ; a curious story 
regarding the origin of 34f; 
contents of. 35. 

^dcT^rf^s meaning of 90. 

6 

52 ff ; nature and 
purpose of, 53 f. 

60 

3, 6. 36, IH. 

^’T, different senses of^ 12. 

24, 159 

toangement of, 30. 

i‘i'?)d^srri;r«r, 35* 

54 f :‘ distinguished 
from 54. 


^ in the 3F^ 
.myth as explained by dif- 
ferent scholars 139 ff- 

^^5 explanation of, 45. ' 

the second 46 ; 

root meaning of 182. 

a passage from, 
regarding inferiority of 
Vedas to 1 12. 

wm 45. 

159. 

36. 

from, refuting human ori- 
gin of the Vedas 1 13. 

6 . 

55 f. 

?r 

etc. (VII 
76, 3) interpretation of,. 
158 

35. 

extract from„ 
' stating of Vedas 

113.. 

3. 

119 f. 125. f. 

^ 52, 182. 
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159. 

^ ftRTT 27. 

23. 

or mmn 48, 

quotation fiom. eulog- 
ising the person under- 
standing Veda 2; the fourth 

47 i; and distin- 
guished, 47 f; importance 
of, ' 48; contents of, 48 f; 
as direct attempt to inter- 
pret Vedic texts 84. 

no indications of. doc? 
trine of, 127. 

90. . . 

90. . 

57. 

45. 

1 f, 9, 46 f. 92 
%?r 46. 

SfH interpretation by Roth 
99 ; interpretation by 'JfOTT 
99. 

160 f. 

a v/ell-known verse 
' in, 1 12 ; refers to fouir Md 
division of the caste 169 f. 

I 36, 80. . . 

153.' 

of contearts of, 

45 f. 
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belonging to , different. 
Vedas 45 ; are attempts in 
ihterpre^ng Veda 83. ’ 

. ’.r 

47. ■ 

^ 3. 

m 93. 

83. 

34. 

literary estimate . of,, 
36 f; explanatory passages 

. in 83. 

on caste system 
171 ; bn the inferiority of 
the Vedas to aTtcWnT 113,. 

29. ' ‘ 

2 . 

W son of 36. 

3. 

3, 

internal arrangement 
of the several, 60 ff. 

m 22 , 

4g^fci''24. 

and rneanmg of,, 

according to 20 ff 
distinction betvyeen 33 

JT^Si. discussion about the. 
meaninglessness of, 84 ff 
a passage referring to the 
antiquity -of v *9 
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36 . , . , . 

34 f. 

brother of ^TOT, aftec- 
v\?ards f^fT^ author 

of 93. 

of. 113. • 

‘^TTcsf^TOl^T^, quotation from, 
Stating the number of 
Vedas as three only 25. 

firsr 153. 

4f*Ttfr^s, eoutributions to the 
Vedic exeg^is by, 92; 
rules laid down by, regard^ 
ing interpretations of texts 

92 f. 

n 

purpose and contents 
oh 28 ff; a story about 
twofold division of, 28 f. 

159. 

24. 

90. 

•qrw 23, 36, 182. 

of, quotation from, 
25; treament of the subject 
of by,. 49 f ; prior to 
‘T(l%Pr 51 ; whether two 
different persons named, 
51 f ; the estimate of the 
service of, 87 ff : opinion 
of, about legend 148, 

^ its different senses 12 f. 


% 

legend of, 142 ff‘; asso- 
ciated with the spiritual 
domain 142; preserver of 
^ or moral order 1 43 ; 
epithets of, 143 f ; exploits 
of, 145 ; frequently asso- 
ciated with ^ 145; con- 
nected with Ahura Mazda 
or Ormazd 145 f; corres- 
pond to the greek Ouranos 
146; a god of water, 147. 

is the origin of all things 

^{x. 125)-^161. 

'^ntcTT, contents oh 

29 f. 
m 19. 

hymns 63. 

6 

his position in the 
Rigveda pantheon 1 53 f ; 
his three strides and 
various interpretations of 
the same 154 f; ^TFFT’s 
interpretation of, and his 
heroic acts 1 56 ; 

f5r exploit, several theories 
about, 137 ff ; storm theory 
of^lWs about, 137 f; dawn 
theory about, 138 ; objec- 
tions to the storm and- 
dawn theories about, 138 f; 
spring theory 139; Tilak^s 
interpretation based upon 
the theory of Arctic home 
140 f. 
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4, 91 i 159. 

13, 36. 

35 ; a passage 
from, regarding the Veda, 

111 f. 

2?r^, its different senses 13. 
2jrn^, the proper signification 
of, 44 f. 

history of works on, 

43 f. 

^rRri%,.an epithet of ftra 
explained 1 55 f. 

IW and 29. 

sacredness of, 23 ; 
meaning of 23 ; and ^TcT, 
distinction between 23 f- 

82. 

of 83. 

152 ., 

54 . 
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contents and import- 
ance of, 26 f ; modes of 
recitation of, 27 ; 
of, 35. 

25. 37, 43. 

WFT, definition of the 
Veda by, 19; denies the 
cheoracter of a fourth Veda 
to 33 ; personal 

history of, 93; the invalu- 
able services rendered by, 
97 ff ; authorities of, in 
interpretation of Veda 100.. 

2 . 

^ period, 42 f ; character 
and literary estimate of,. 

42 f. 

# 152. 

tiwsr 92. 

peculiarities of, 173 f. 

WltcTT period 24. 

4jf'cfT, four fold, correspond- 
ing to four priests 24, 

4l?aTs and m^s inferior to^ 

112 f. 

meatiii^ of, 24. 

93. 

(x: 121)— T66.. 
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Age of the Rigveda, 1 90 ff ; 
linguistic or literary theo 
ries 190 f; Max Miiller’s 
view 191 If ; objections to 
ti^e theory of Max Muller 
194 ff; view of Weber 
1 96 ; views of Whitney 
196 ; Kaegi*s opinion 196 ; 
astronomical theories 
196 ff; Hang's view 196 f: 
Dikshit’s view 197 f; 
Tilak’s view 198 f ; Jaco-- 
bi*s View 199. 

Arnold 188 f. 

Arnold, Vedic Metre of 81 ; 
Historical Vedic grammar 
of-^. 82. 

Arrangement of the Rigveda, 
58 ff ; principles of, 59 ff. 

Arrested personifications 

128 f. 

Asiatic society of Bengal 73. 

Aurora 3, 10. 

B 

Bardic period of the Rigveda 
f88. 

Beginning and origin of all 
things, about, 

160 f. - ^ 

Benfey 196. 

Beigaigne 82. 

Bhandarkar, Dr,, R. G. 41, 
199. 


Bloomfield 75. 81, 124 128 f, 
133, 135, 136, 139, 151, 
156. 160, 169. 

Bollensen 168. 

Bohtlingk 74. 

C 

Caste System 169 ff. 

Classical poetry and the 
Rigveda 3 f., 

Colebroke 92. ^ 

Colebrooke, paper on the 
Vedas by 73; part played 
by him in Vedic studies. 
73 f. 

Comparative method of 
interpretation of Rigveda 
103. 

Comparative philology and 
the Rigveda 6 ff. 

Conjugation in the Rigveda 
177 f. 

Contents of Rigveda : 59 f. 

Creation hymn (X. 129.) 161. 

Cretic period of the Rigveda 
188. 

Criteria for distinguishing 
older and later hymns 

65 ff. 

Criterion, of .grammsu*, mth 
examples 65 f; of Voca- 
bulary, 67 ; of ^ 67 f ; of 
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metre 68 f ; of the occur- 
rence of Rigveda hymns 
in Atharvaveda 69 ,* of 
subject matter 69 ; of 
ideas 69 ff. 

D 

Declension, peculiarities of 

174 ff. 

Delbriick, 82, 

Deussen It^l. 

Didactic-gnbmic hymns 120. 

Dikshit, S. B. 197. 

t E 

Education, chief thing in all, 
101 f. 

F 

Forrnation of tribes 168. 

Forts 163 i 

Fortune, derivation of 10, 

Friedrich Rosen, work by, 

74. 

Funeral hymn 1 19. 

G 

Gambling 165. 

Geldner 82, 105. 

Gods, three -fold division 
according to the regions 
or worlds they occupy, 
130 1; form of, according 
to 131; in the Rig- 
veda and ®[T®rs, deference 
in the conceptions of 
131i.i 


Goethe 13. 

Golden mean in interpret!: 
the Rigveda 103. 

Grammatical peculiarities o 
the Rigveda 172 ff, 

Grassmann 105, 127. 

GrasSmann's translate oii of 
the Rigveda 78 f ; dic- 
tionary of the Rigveda 79, 

H 

Haug 33, 170, 196 I 

Haugs’s edition of 
78. 

Henotheism, 130. 

Herder 13. 

Hillebrandt 82, 139. 

Historical hymns 1 19. 

Historical method of inter- 
pretation of Rigveda 103. 

History of words, some in 
teresting facts in 1 1 ff. 

Humorous hymn, 120. 

I 

Ideas about death and other 
world hereafter 160. 

Images of gods 168 f. 

Immortality 127. 

Incantation, forniulaeof, 12L' 

Infinitive in the Rigveda 
178 f. 

Introduction 1 ff. 
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K., ■- 

‘ kaegi 74, 79,' I18.rl3b, 165. 
167,196. • V' .. : ■ 

' Keats 1 57.- : • ,> 

• Keitb 163 i: y 

K . ; : - L-’ • - 

^ Lassen 82, 164. ■ ' 

Lectures, plan of, 15 ff, 

Ludwig 105 ; his translation 
Rigveda ^ * 

M, 

Macdonell 30 f, 94, 138,. 149, 
156, 172. . 

Macdonell & Keith, Vedic 
Index by- — 8f. ' » 

Marriage, 165 f. . 

; MaxMiiller, i 14.49,* 53; f, 

; 6l75f; 13$, l68,J9L.m 

Max Mil Her, sympathefi c 
and liberalising spirit of, 
76 ; on ^ork 97 f. 

Mere faith without reasoning 
not, sufficient for interpre-^ 
tation 91 L * ' " ' ' 

Method is everything^ 101 L 

Method of stud3dng R%veda, ' 

101 ff, . . , V : \ 

I Metre^' reasons for the pre^- 

j ference for, 181 f. 

I r Metres, of the, the seventh 
?TW, 183ff. ' 

1 1 , 14 

I" 
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Metrical criteria, four periods 
of , . Composition based 
upon, 1 88 f. 

Muir, 147, 169 f, ; 

Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
texts 76 L 

Mythology of the Rigvedaf 
compared with Greek My*- 
thology, 129 f.‘. 

N 

Nadirshah J. D. 140. . / 

New gods in’ the gXTFTs 132. 

Normal period of the Rrg- 
veda 188. 

O 

Occupations apd trades 165, 

Oldenberg, 8Z, 1«5 L 145: 

his notes on Rigveaa 89 f. 
Orthodox view, regarding 

Rigveda 102 f; /egai:4ing; 

the contents 1 1 1 ff. 

Pandit^I^r?fefr 81 , h 
Pathak, K. B. 47, . ^ 
Personification,' 128 f. ’ 
Pessiipiam, absence pf, 161. 
Peterspn 19.3 . : 

Philology, s^ketch bf .i|is 
growth "6 f. 

PhilosophipeJ hymns liy.- ' 
Philosophy pf the Rigveda, 

158 ff ; not cut and dry 

System 159.. 
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Pischel 105. 

Pischel and Geldner Vedis- 
die Stundien by, 79 f ; on 
work 98. 

Place of composition of 
Rigveda 162 L 

Poetical riddles 121. 

Popular period of the Rig- 
veda 188. 

Post-Vedic opinions regard- 
ing the contents 11 1 ff, 

Pxjlests (four), functions of, 

. 24 f . 

Priest’s-poets as keen obser- 
vers- of nature 128 f. 

Progress from many gods 
to one god (RV. L 164. 

' 46).159f. 

R. 

Rajvade V. K, 104, 146. 

Religion, not fixed but a 
procession of ideas 122 f. 

Religious hymns 1 17. 

Rigveda, why it should be 
studied* 5 ; study of, es- 
sential for right under- 
standing of Indian mind, 

5 f ; study of, essential for 
the elucidation of the 
history of the world 6 ; 
neglect of study of. least 
excusable T3 ff : the most 
ancient and important 25 f. 
a compilation 58 f; its 
Unique character 59^made 


up of three portions 63 ; 
translations of, 78 f ^ the 
object of including, in the | 
curriculum 101 f ; a con- » 
Crete illustration of the | 
method of studying, 1 03 f f ; ' 
different views held re- ; 
garding the contents of, ^ 
111 ff; origin of, deter- 
mined from its contents, 
114 fh : three divisions of : 
(a) Religious (h) Philoso- ■ 
phical fc) Secular. 117 f; 
Religion and: Mythology 
of, 122ff. 

Rigvedic philosophy 4. 

Rivers in the seventh 
allusions to 163, 

Roth 91, 127 ; his Work and 
unique position in the 
history of Vedic studies, 

74 f; his remarks on Vedic 
intrepretation by Indian 
commentators 88 f; his 
method of interpreting the 
Rigveda 103. 

s. 

Sarup, L, 47, 51 f. 84, 87, 

Sayce 8. • * 

Schroeder 82. 

Secular hymns 1 1 7 ff. . ^ 

Sentence structure, peCU^ 
liarities.of, 179 ft t., 

Shelley 157.\ . 

Sieg 82. ’ , . ‘ 





Social life in Rigveda age 
162 ff. 

Solar Gods 151 ff. 

State 168. 

Stein M. A 163* 

Subjunctive Mood 179. 

Suktbankar, V. S. 34, 52, f, 
63, 65,70, 82, 87,89,92, 
94,104, 121, V30,140,146f, 
150, 162 If, 172, 188. 199. 

Superbuman character as- 
cribed to 1 15 f. 

Sustenance, principal means 
of, 164. 

T. 

Taraporewalla 34. 

Textual restorations in case 
of metrical irregularity 

186 ff. 

Theological bias 93 i 

Tilak B.G. 140 f; 151, 158. 
198 i his two books Orion 
and Arctic home in the 
Vedas 82. 

V. 

fVaishnavism and Saivism 41 

Veda> General neglect of the 
study of> 1 f ; meaning of, 

! 18. 

t 

; Vedas, alleged primitive 

j character of, 1 1 7. * 

iVedic, study, importance of, 
9 ; Sanskarit and classical 

! Sanskrit: contracted 9 f. ; 

\ literature 18 ff; and post 
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beginning of, in Europe 
72 ff : study, history of, 
modern period 72 ff. 
study, history of, Ancient 
period, 83 ff ; exegesis, no 
living tradition relating 
to at the time of 
94 f ; spirit, occasional 
misunderstanding of, 95 f ; 
Religion not primitive but 
civilized 123; Religion 
practical and utilitarian 
123 f ; religion, a hieratic 
religion of upper classes 
126; religion, enjoyment 
of the present life is bes*- 
towed by 1 26 f ; pantheon 
transparency of concep- 
tions of the 128, gods not 
included in the 132, 
inflexional forms 172 f; 
Metre 181 ff ; Metres, the 
most prominent of the 183 
critics, two schools of, 
explaining metrical ir- 
regularities 185 f. 

Villages and cities 163; 
Voltaire 72. 

w 

Water as the origin of all 
things — X 82 — • 161. 

Weber 196 ; his work in this 
direction 75. 

Wedding hymn MS f. 
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Western sdiolars, the effect 
pf introduction of Sanskrit 
to, 7 f. 

Whitney 7, 32, 196 ; his 

Sanskrit grammar 80. 

Widow burning 166 f. 
Widow remarriage 167. 

Wilkins, translation of 
by, 73. 


Wilson, translation of the 
Rigveda by, 78;^ school 
of, in interpreting the 
Rigveda 103. 

Women, some views regard*- 
ing 120. 

r-r 

Zimmer 82, 164. 

Zimmermann 130, 134, 172. 
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